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EDITOR’S NOTE 


This issue of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine (Vol. 
28, Nos. 1 and 2, for March—June, 1945) is devoted to accounts of the 
Historical Society’s observance of the centennial of Pittsburgh’s Big Fire 
of April 10, 1845, in order to sustain and extend the exceptionally wide- 
spread popular interest aroused by the undertaking, at home and abroad, 
especially among members of old Pittsburgh families. 


The first suggestion that such a commemoration be held came from 
Mrs. Marcellin C. Adams, a trustee of the Society and author of a care- 
fully written article on “Pittsburgh’s Great Fire of 1845” in the 
March—June, 1942, issue of this magazine. At a meeting of the council 
of the Society in September, 1942, she proposed, and the council agreed, 
that the Society go on record as planning to sponsor, in 1945, a suitable 
observance of the centennial of that memorable catastrophe. Definite 
action toward that end came at a meeting of the council in February, 
1944, when a committee was appointed that presently came to be known 
as the “1845 Committee.” It consisted of Henry King Siebeneck, Esq., 
chairman, Mrs. Adams, and Henry Oliver Evans, Esq., with the addi- 
tion, from time to time later, of Mr. Robert D. Christie, Miss Margaret 
Townsend Scully, Mr. Edward Crump, Jr., and Hon. Frank L. 
Duggan. 


The object was to commemorate, not the disaster itself, but the spirit 
and energy with which the stricken city arose phoenix-like from its ashes 
and went on to greater and greater achievement as a center of industry 
and culture. 


¢ The committee held many meetings and among other things organ- 
Sized a temporary association of “Descendants of Pittsburghers of 1845,” 
“with an enrollment, ultimately, of upwards of a thousand members; ar- 
ptanged for an outstanding loan exhibit in the Historical Building; enlist- 
” ed the services of the Pittsburgh Drama League in the staging of an ap- 
v Propriate play under the direction of Mrs. Elmer D. Harshbarger, and 
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of Col. George E. Fairley, city director of public safety, in providing a 
colorful parade between the two meetings held; secured prominent 
speakers; and published a special pamphlet for the occasion, entitled 
1845-1945: An Historical Commemoration. 


The main outline of the day’s proceedings, and not a few of the de- 
tails, were conceived by Mr. Siebeneck, and all members of the commit- 
tee took part in the development of one or more of the features finally 
provided. Mr. Siebeneck and Mrs. Adams were chiefly instrumental in 
securing, installing, and labelling the loan exhibits; Miss Scully, in ar- 
ranging for the staging of the historical play, which she herself wrote 
with the collaboration of Miss Madge Miller of the Drama League; Mr. 
Evans, in preparing the section of the above-mentioned pamphlet relat- 
ing to fire insurance and old Pittsburgh firms, and in arranging for the 
parade; and Mr. Christie, in the compilation and printing of the afore- 
said pamphlet. 


President Garland and other officers and trustees of the Society also 
contributed to the success of the undertaking. For many weeks before 
the event, one of the trustees, Colonel Charles C. McGovern, called 


attention to it in his Sunday night broadcasts over Radio Station WJAS, | 


thus building up attendance, increasing the number of enrolled “De- 
scendants,” and securing relics of the 1840’s for exhibition. 


To the considerable cost of the undertaking the “Descendants” con- 
tributed one-dollar membership fees; the city and county made sub- 
stantial appropriations; some twenty-eight private individuals and a 
philanthropic foundation gave sums ranging from five to five hundred 
dollars; fire insurance agencies and old Pittsburgh firms added to the 
fund; and sales of the centennial booklet helped defray the cost of 
printing it. . 

Copies of the latter are still available at fifty cents each. The pam- 
phlet includes: a list of the officers of the “Descendants of Pittsburghers 
of 1845,” and of all the “Descendants” enrolled before the time of 
printing; the main outlines of the programs on April 10; catalogues of 
the portraits and objects on display in the Historical Building from April 
10 to 12; an article on American fire protection and insurance, with 
special reference to Pittsburgh in 1845; and a list of century-old Pitts- 
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burgh firms. A supplementary list of “Descendants,” whose names were 
received too late for inclusion in the pamphlet, and revised lists of the 
exhibits are included in this number of the magazine. 


Also included here, as the frontispiece, is a contemporary map of the 
burned district, based on a cut appearing at the head of a letter written 
by J. H. McClelland of Pittsburgh, on April 27, 1845, to his sister, 
Mrs. Thomas McQuestin “near Belfast in Ireland,” and loaned for this 
purpose by the writer’s granddaughter, Mrs. W. S. (Rachel McClel- 
land) Sutton of Pittsburgh. 


To the left of the original cut, in the writer’s own hand, appears the 
following: ““The shaded part on the Monongahela River around which I 
have, for greater distinctness, drawn my pen is the part that was burnt 
on 10th of April 1845. The part contained all the principal warehouses 
& the dwellings of about 6000 people: all of which was burnt up in stx 
hours. The space burned over measures 55 acres.” (Note: Because the 
writer’s dotted line around the shaded area somewhat obscures its exact 
outlines, the editor has taken the liberty of having the engraver remove 
it in the reproduction. ) 


To the right of the original is the interesting notation: “North of the 
Alleghany River is part of the city Alleghany.—This ufinished plate 
was in the hands of the engraver when the great fire took place, when 
he immediately shaded the squares which were burnt & struck off these 
letter sheets.” 
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THE STORY OF THE FIRE CENTENNIAL 


MARY ENSIGN PARDEE 


1845, Pittsburgh is described as suffering from the effects of a long 
drought and as having its share of March-like winds. Such conditions 
were conducive to the catastrophe which struck the city a little past noon 
on April 10, 1845. High winds fanned the flickering flames of the back- 
yard fire of an Irish washwoman into a great holocaust. Starting at the 


[: EXTANT newspaper accounts and personal letters written in April, 


corner of Second Avenue and Ferry Street the conflagration spread rap- 
idly among the wooden warehouses and business establishments along the 
Monongahela River. Seven hours later the blackened ruins of the greater 
part of Pittsburgh stood smoldering, resembling modern, war-blasted 
cities. 

April 10, 1945, was quite unlike that notorious tenth of April a cen- 
tury ago. The day was warm and sunny, with no hint of the great and 
disastrous winds of 1845. In fact, spring had come prematurely and the 
cloudless day was like a perfect day in June. On that fateful day one 
hundred years ago there probably was no anticipation of disaster, but 
there was a definite air of excitement and expectancy in 1945, for this 
was the centennial day of commemoration. On this day, Pittsburghers 
would pay honor to those citizens of a previous century who, undaunted 
by a great calamity, rebuilt their city. 


A few minutes past noon on this day of commemoration the great fire 
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bell hanging before the Historical Society building tolled out its message 
in strokes of 1—-8—4—5, proclaiming the one hundredth anniversary of 
the great Pittsburgh fire. In accordance with a long established custom, 
Mr. Thomas L. Pfarr, former county fire marshal, struck the sledge 
hammer blows in commemoration of the historic event. The resonant 
tones of the old fire bell, the largest ever cast and hung in Pittsburgh, 
travelled over a wide area. Though no flames crackled and no smoke 
billowed upward quite a group of curious and interested spectators gath- 
ered around the bell, on the steps of the Historical Building, and on the 
sidewalk below. Certainly no press photographers were seen scurrying 
about eager for the most advantageous “‘shot” of the ringing of the 
alarm in 1845. Yet one hundred years later such was the case. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon the focus of interest shifted from the 
bell before the Historical Building to the auditorium of the Twentieth 
Century Club next door. There, interested friends and members of the 
association of Descendants of Pittsburghers of 1845 gathered for the first 
formal meeting of the commemoration day. The Honorable Robert Gar- 
land, president of the Historical Society, presided. Following his introduc- 
tory remarks regarding the anniversary of the Big Fire and the purpose 
of its commemoration (see page .. for the text of his remarks), Mr. 
Garland introduced the Honorable Cornelius D. Scully, mayor of Pitts- 
burgh. At this time it was the pleasant duty of the mayor to present a 
memorial plaque to the oldest member of the association of Descendants 
of Pittsburghers of 1845. Miss Anna Mary Johnson, born in Pittsburgh 
on December 18, 1845, was the recipient of this honor. Miss Johnson’s 
father, the late Edwin C. Johnson, owned a printing establishment 
which was destroyed in the great fire of 1845. Anna Mary helped him 
re-establish his business. Miss Johnson is also the granddaughter of John 
Westfall Johnson, a member of Pittsburgh’s first city council under 
Ebenezer Denny in 1816. Mayor Scully had personally conducted Miss 
Johnson from her home on the North Side to the Twentieth Century 
Club in one of the large city cars, with an impressive motorcycle police 
escort. Accompanying Miss Johnson was her niece Mrs. Walter Shep- 





herd Wright. In the course of his remarks the mayor asked Mrs. Wright 4 


to read a poem which she had composed in honor of her aunt and the 
occasion. An attractive aluminum plaque, suitably engraved, was present- 
ed to Miss Johnson with the best wishes of the mayor, the Historical So- 
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1945 THE STORY OF THE CENTENNIAL 7 


ciety, and the members of the association of Descendants of Pittsburgh- 
ers of 1845 for a long and happy life. 

Following the presentation a group of well-known songs of Stephen 
C. Foster were sung by Mrs. Anne Woesthoff, accompanied by Mrs. 
Beulah Marston at the piano. Mrs. Woesthoff wore a beautiful pink sat- 
in and lace hoop skirt of the 1845 era and carried an old-fashioned gar- 
den flower bouquet. It might be mentioned here that Foster songs were 
selected in particular since Stephen, then a young man of nineteen, was 
residing in the city and actually aided the fire fighters in 1845. 

The speaker of the afternoon was the Reverend Dr. Clarence E. 
Macartney, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh. His 
address, “‘Prominent Pittsburghers of 1840-1850,” was of real interest 
to those present, many of whom were descendants of those former Pitts- 
burghers and all of them interested to hear more of the founders of the 
city. A complete text of Dr. Macartney’s remarks is to be found on 
page ... 

At the conclusion of the afternoon program many persons went from 
the Twentieth Century Club to the Historical Building to see the cen- 
tury-old household furnishings and fire fighting apparatus on display in 
the auditorium and two exhibition halls of the Historical Society. Also 
exhibited were paintings and portraits of and by persons whose names are 
associated with Pittsburgh’s life during the decade of the fire. One of the 
exhibition halls was devoted to fire fighting equipment of the 1845 
period ; small models of the horse-drawn hose carts and fire wagons, large 
axes, silver and brass trumpets used by the fire chiefs, hats of the various 
volunteer fire companies, water buckets, a wooden alarm rattle, and 
even a red flannel fireman’s uniform complete with cape and hat worn 
by the chief engineer of the Niagara Fire Company. Pittsburgh silver, 
lovely shawls, quilts, miniatures, china, and glassware were shown in 
museum cases, while around the walls lovely pieces of furniture were 
interspersed with portraits and paintings. Those items which were actu- 
ally saved from the great fire were marked with red sun-burst stickers 
and the printed markers briefly recounted their history. For further de- 
tails concerning the exhibition see pages . .. The exhibit, open to the 
public for three days, April 10, 11, and 12, drew many visitors, indica- 
tive of the wide interest such an exhibition had created. 


For an hour before the evening program crowds gathered along the 
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streets in the Oakland district. To the strains of martial music, the shuf- 
fle of marching feet, and the sharp whine of sirens an impressive parade 
proceeded from McKee Place up Forbes Street to the Carnegie Institute 
building, along Bellefield Avenue to Bayard Street, and down that street 
and Bigelow Boulevard past the Historical Building to the Sailors and 
Soldiers Memorial Hall. The parade was arranged and directed by Colo- 
nel George E. Fairley, director of public safety in the city. Leading the 
procession were units of the city and county motorcycle and mounted 
police, followed by service men and women of both World Wars. 
Among these was a contingent of the Washington Infantry, organized 
in 1792, and groups of the women’s services, smartly marching WACS, 
WAVES, SPARS, and Marines. Two military bands provided the mu- 
sic. Fire units, headed by Chief William H. Davis, came next with 
groups of marching firemen, followed by their modern equipment. 
There were gleaming engines, great long ladder trucks, ambulances 
with glowing red lights and shrieking sirens. At the rear of the parade, 
contrasting sharply with the preceding display of modern apparatus, 
came the old time horse-drawn fire pumper, and a large conestoga wag- 
on with a team of white horses, a familiar sight in the era of the great 
conflagration. As the procession came past the Historical Building anoth- 
er bell ringing took place with the former fire marshal, Thomas L. 
Pfarr, striking the bell in strokes of 1-8—4—5, and, after a short interval, 
19-445. 

The parade disbanded before Memorial Hall prior to the start of the 
evening program at eight o’clock. Again Mr. Garland presided, opening 
the meeting and introducing the principal speakers, Charles F. C. Arens- 
berg, Esq., and Henry Oliver Evans, Esq., both prominent lawyers of 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Arensberg gave a vivid account of the actual events of 
April 10, 1845, while Mr. Evans described life in Pittsburgh, contrast- 
ing our modern activities and interests with those of a century ago. 
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To stimulate interest in the centennial commemoration among the citi- 7 


zens of Pittsburgh and also with the hope of uncovering further informa- 
tion concerning the Big Fire, the Historical Society sponsored a contest, 
offering a fifty-dollar war bond for definite information, substantiated 


by proof, as to the identity of the person who actually started the fire. 
Who was the “Mrs. O’Leary” of Pittsburgh? In the numerous re- 
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sponses no real evidence was given, but three of the letters advanced very 
interesting and plausible theories. As chairman of the contest Mr. Henry 
Oliver Evans awarded consolation prizes to Louis Weiblinger, Daniel 
Behrenger, and William F. Brophy. For some of their letters and others 
which were submitted in this contest see pages . . 

The eventful centennial day came to a close with the presentation of 
an historical sketch. Mr. Charles A. McClintock, president of the asso- 
ciation of Descendants of Pittsburghers of 1845, introduced this colorful 
pageant. Prepared by the Pittsburgh Drama League, written by Miss 
Margaret Townsend Scully and Miss Madge Miller, and staged under 
the able direction of Mrs. Elmer D. Harshbarger, the two-act sketch, 
with a prologue by Henry King Siebeneck, was very effective. Pitts- 
burgh of 1845 came to life on the stage. A large cast of both young 
people and adults portrayed actual characters living in Pittsburgh at the 
time of the fire. Stephen C. Foster and several of his young friends, Mrs. 
Jane Swisshelm, and Mayor William H. Howard were among the 
many represented. Beautifully costumed, the cast entered into the action 
with spirit, rendering dances popular in the Pittsburgh of that day and 
singing songs by Stephen Foster. Between the two acts an amusing and 
effective action took place in the aisles of the auditorium. Young boys of 
the cast hawked newspaper extras proclaiming the great disaster which 
had befallen the city. The acts might be labeled “before” and “after” 
for the first scene was that of a French dancing master’s studio on the 
morning of April 10, and the last scene took place one month following 
the fire. The Pittsburgh Relief Committee and citizens gathered in the 
old Market Place and reported on the fire and the action which had 
been taken to reconstruct the city. The curtain descended on a note of 
enthusiasm and optimism. Pittsburgh’s citizens had started life anew with 
confidence in the greatness of their future. 


THE OPENING ADDRESS' 


ROBERT GARLAND 


Descendants, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

On behalf of the Historical Society I heartily welcome you to this our 
first session of commemoration. 

As you know the historical pageant will be staged this evening across 
the street at Soldiers Memorial Hall; and at the Society’s building next 
door, today until 10 P. M., and Wednesday and Thursday from 1 to 
10 P. M., there will be an exhibit of heirlooms—portraits, relics, fur- 
nishments, and the like; and at this time I want to thank the lenders, 
many of them in this group, for their loans. 

I might say that we are not celebrating the Big Fire as such. That 
would be like celebrating the death of a person. Rather we are memori- 
alizing the pioneers of those days, whose unbounded energy and pluck 
rebuilt and made a great city, today the “Arsenal of the Republic.” 

I want also to thank the loyal members of the Society who have 
cheerfully given so much of their time to make the occasion a success. 

We are also hoping that we can add materially to the membership of 
our Society. With our glorious history our people do not seem to be 
historically minded. Let us remember that it was here in Pittsburgh that 
a great historic event took place. Long before the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the pealing of the Liberty Bell, before the 
making of the Constitution and the Boston Tea Party, here at Fort 
Duquesne in 1758 the French flag was torn down and the English flag 
hoisted in its stead at Fort Pitt. Here the dream of the French king for 
Latin domination was forever shattered, and the English language, laws, 
traditions, morals, and hopes were forever established on the North 
American continent. 

And yet with our splendid history, past and present, we find that the 
little city of Chester, Pennsylvania, with one-twentieth the population of 
Allegheny County, has a historical society with a larger membership 
than our own. 

This is a “Call from Macedonia” addressed to an intelligent group 
of Pittsburghers. 

1 With these remarks, Mr. Garland, as president of the Historical Society, opened the 


afternoon session at the Twentieth Century Club, and, with some modifications, the eve- 


ning meeting at Memorial Hall.—Ed. 
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THE PITTSBURGH FIRE OF APRIL to, 1845 
CHARLES F. C. ARENSBERG 


]* EARLY April, 1845, at the forks of the Monongahela and Alle- 
gheny Rivers the wind each day blew a gale from morning until 
nightfall. There had been no rain for two weeks. The town of Pitts- 
burgh, vigorous and young, carried on its activities with no thought of 
impending disaster. Someone indeed may have reflected that the wind 
was alarmingly high, the town built mostly of wood, that there were 
only two water mains in the lower town, a six-inch main on Third 
Street, and an eight-inch main on Liberty, and that the reservoir on 
Quarry Hill was dangerously low. It may have been some consolation 
to know that there were many volunteer fire companies in the town— 
those curious outlets for pioneer exuberance that combined fire-fighting 
with quarreling among themselves: the Allegheny, the Niagara, the 
Neptune, the Duquesne, the Vigilant and the Union, and over in Alle- 
gheny Town the Washington, the William Penn, the Union Hose, and 
Uncle Sam. Much of the fire hose, however, had been condemned 
months before, and in any event there was not water enough for all the 
engines to pump at the same time. 

One reason for the inadequate water supply was that the town had 
grown out of hand. No other place in all America had its natural ad- 
vantages. In the beginning three great rivers laid broad highways from 
its door through regions where there were no other roads. The hills 
along the rivers abounded in coal and iron, and there was an inexhaust- 
ible supply of lumber crowding the hills in every direction. Thus coal, 
iron, wood and water were at its doorstep. 

As the town grew, roads had been built through the wilderness. The 
Pennsylvania Turnpike stretched over the mountains to Philadelphia 
through Harrisburg, and another great highway connected the town 
with Harrisburg through the Juniata Valley with its rich deposits of iron 
ore. 


The Pennsylvania canal system had been in operation since 1834. 


I! 
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From Hollidaysburg on the eastern part of the canal the Portage Rail- 
road crossed the mountains hauling sections of canal boats up incline 
planes to join again the canal at Johnstown and then to Pittsburgh. A 
canal had been constructed from Beaver to Erie which had just been 
completed in 1844, and the Cross Cut Canal connected the Beaver 
River and the Lake Erie Canal with the canal system of Ohio. 

The Pennsylvania Canal crossed the Allegheny River on a wooden 
aqueduct and ended in a great basin between Penn and Liberty Ave- 
nues just below the present Pennsylvania Station around which were 
clustered warehouses and depots, hotels and dwellings for the crews of 
eight hundred or nine hundred men needed to handle the traffic on the 
hundreds of canal boats that came and went each day. 

Later the wooden aqueduct over which the canal ran was to be re- 
placed by a suspension bridge—the earliest one, it is said, in the world. 

Even greater than on the canal was the traffic on the rivers. Hun- 
dreds of boats thronged the wharves. The keel boats and the barges of 
an earlier day had been replaced by the steamboat, and it was not un- 
usual for one hundred packets to lie along the Monongahela wharf 
where great warehouses lined the cobbled slope of the river, from Try 
Street to the Point. 

Along the rivers, beyond the wharves, in what is now known as the 
Triangle, and up the slopes of Herron’s and Grant’s Hills, lay the foun- 
dries, factories, the shops of the growing town, the churches, the public 
buildings and houses of the citizens. 

While we think of Pittsburgh as a small place, as it indeed was, it 
was not as primitive as one might imagine. There was a water system, 
inadequate as it was. There was a gas works that supplied the town with 
gas. There was a public school system, and Baldwin says in his Story of 
a City that there were thirty-three private schools, all of which are listed 
in the directory of 1841 under the title “Select Private Schools and 
Seminaries.” Many of the schools must have been very small. For ex- 
ample, Harriet Preble’s School had eight pupils, just enough for the 
teacher and pupils each to assume the name of one of the Muses. Anoth- 


er school, as we are told in an interesting letter from Miss May Beale, 
was run by four Sisters of Mercy whom Bishop O’Conner of the Cath- 
olic Diocese had brought from Ireland. There was the Edgeworth 
Ladies’ Seminary at Braddock’s Field with one hundred pupils, and 
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down the river was Sewickley Academy which advertised itself in the 
Pittsburgh papers as a “classical and commercial boarding school for boys 
on the Ohio road fourteen miles from Pittsburgh, Reverend J. S. Tra- 
velli, principal. Boarding, tuition, washing, fuel, lights, etc., $65.00, 
one-half payable in advance, the balance at end of session.” And then 
there was the Western University of Pennsylvania with its imposing 
building on Third and Cherry, destined to be destroyed by the fire. The 
University was presided over by Heman Dyer who was, Mrs. Starrett 
says, a “lineal and direct descendant of the famous Mary Dyer who was 
hanged on Boston Common for maintaining her religious opinions.” 
Dr. Dyer had been brought to Pittsburgh by Dr. Upfold of Trinity 
Church to head a classical school for boys. When Dr. Bruce resigned, 
he became the principal of the Western University. He founded a law 
school under Judge Lowrie and organized many groups of people to 
discuss various problems, one of which included Henry Baldwin and 
Grier, both later justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
Lowrie, who became Chief Justice of Pennsylvania. 

There were theaters, too, which, however, were in disrepute. The 
popular taste which frowned upon the stage welcomed the phrenologist, 
the scientific lecture, and the museum. Indeed, for the night of April 10 
a lecture was advertised which was never given. Professor A. Gray of 
Marietta College, Ohio, was to give the first of six lectures on the sci- 
ence of geology at University Hall at seven and a half o’clock. The 
course of lectures admitting a gentleman and lady cost one dollar. A 
single season ticket was seventy-five cents and a single lecture twenty- 
five cents. The Mozart Society gave concerts from time to time, and the 
Pittsburgh Academy of Music gave instruction in music to its pupils. 
Henry Kleber who kept a music store had a promising pupil named 
Stephen C. Foster. Only the year before Foster’s first song, “Open thy 
Lattice, Love,” had been published. Blythe, who was to wait nearly a 
hundred years for recognition, still claimed Pittsburgh as his home. And 
there were the business men, the lawyers, the bankers and the solid 
citizens. 

This was Pittsburgh on the morning of April 10, 1845. About noon 
a fire broke out at the corner of Second Avenue and Ferry Street. The 
earliest surviving account of the fire written on Friday, the 11th, does 
not say how the fire started, but the next day the legendary figure of the 
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woman emerges who is said to have kindled an open fire to heat water 
to wash clothes. Bruce’s ice house was near, and the whirling wind blew 
straw into the fire which in turn ignited the ice house and the adjoining 
frame buildings. The fire spread rapidly across the street and destroyed 
the cotton factory of Colonel James Wood and his dwelling next door. 
Across the pathway of the fire in that direction stood the Third Presby- 
terian Church at the corner of Ferry and Third Street. It was an im- 
posing building with great pillars and a steeple 163 feet high, with a 
massive wooden cornice about breast-high around its roof. Firemen on 
the roof strove to put out the embers which were falling, but soon the 
cornice burst into flame, and it was only by chopping it down and top- 
pling it into the street that the church was saved and with it the portion 
of the city west of Ferry Street. The Bank of Pittsburgh was thought to 
be fireproof, and the cashier, as the fire approached, locked the books and 
valuables in the vault and fled. The heat, however, melted the zinc roof 
and the interior of the building was completely consumed. The fire 
spread toward Diamond Alley burning the office of the Daily Chronicle, 
the engine house of the Vigilant Fire Company, the bookstore and bind- 
ery of Luke Loomis, but stopped at the Weyman Tobacco Manufactory 
on the corner of Smithfield Street. In the other direction the fire spread 
toward the Monongahela destroying the Holmes warehouse, crossing 
Market and First Street and spreading to the river. By this time the fire 
had extended to Wood Street, a width of five squares, and the great 
warehouses on Water Street were soon ablaze. Frantic efforts were 
made to move the bales and boxes from the warehouses to the wharf, 
but they soon caught fire from the flying sparks. The steamboats lining 
the wharf saved themselves by dropping down the river to Saw Mill 
Run. 

The Monongahela House burst into flame, and the guests fled for 
their lives. On Third Avenue the Dravo House, Merchants Hotel, Bap- 
tist Church and the Western University of Pennsylvania were aflame. 
The fire in the direction of Fourth and Ross Street was stopped only 
when brick buildings were blown up with gunpowder. The fire con- 
tinued to spread along the banks of the Monongahela River to Kensing- 
ton or Pipetown as it was called, injuring the gas works and destroying 
the Dowlas Iron Works, where it burned itself out. 

About seven the wind fell and the fire was under control. Fifty-six 
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acres and nearly a thousand buildings had been burned, and twelve 
thousand people made homeless. One-third of the area of the city was in 
ashes and two-thirds of its wealth had been destroyed. The courthouse 
and the other undamaged public buildings, the warehouses and private 
homes in Pittsburgh and in Allegheny were thrown open to the home- 
less people. 

William Brackenridge was a lodger at the Monongahela House at 
the time. He walked down to the river over the cobbles between the 
warehouses and the steamboat landing which was covered with mer- 
chandise and commodities about to be shipped or just unloaded. The 
wind was blowing a perfect gale as it had done for two weeks, rising in 
the morning, increasing until noon, and then going down with the sun. 
It was feared that the flames would reach Market Street, and the own- 
ers of the warehouses were piling their goods along the river. The air 
was filled with burning pieces of wood, and a piece of flaming shingle 
as large as his hand fell at his feet, and he crushed it out. The wind was 
so violent that it was difficult to stand up, and the wooden houses were 
so dry that they would burst into flame, says he, “as quick as a flash of 
powder.” About two o’clock it seemed that the fire broke out suddenly 
in many places. 

It was time for Brackenridge to go, and he took his carpet bag and 
hastened up Smithfield Street to the Allegheny River “struggling with 
difficulty against the wind and the dust.” It was about three o’clock 
when he reached what they called the “Second Bank” in Allegheny 
City, the higher ground along the river, and as he looked back, all of 
Pittsburgh seemed one sheet of flame. He saw the cupola of the Uni- 
versity catch fire and topple over in a few minutes. By this time the 
Monongahela House was the center of the fire and the Smithfield bridge 
across the Monongahela was burning. Brackenridge likened the power 
of the flame to a blow torch driving a sheet of flame three hundred 
yards wide. The zinc roofs melted and ran down the spouts. The sheet 
iron roof of the Market House set fire to the sheathing below. About six 
o'clock, he said, the wind began to lull, and by seven it was all over. 
The next morning after he passed through the street, the smoking ruins 
looked like the ruins of some ancient city, he said, long since destroyed. 

Thomas Mellon, who afterwards became a judge and who was the 
father of the future Secretary of the Treasury, walked up Third Street 
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to Smithfield among people running in all directions, wild with excite- 
ment, with cinders and burning shingles falling everywhere. People in 
the houses along Smithfield Street were throwing china and crockery 
ware out of the upper stories and carrying beds and bedding down stairs. 
His own new house on the hill was perfectly safe, as there was no other 
building in the neighborhood except the courthouse. Brick yards were on 
one side and open lots on the other. He went up on the roof of the 
courthouse and saw what he called a “great and appalling sight.” “It 
was about four o’clock and the fire had progressed from Ferry Street 
consuming everything between Fourth Street and the river and was 
then approaching Smithfield Street, surging like a vast flood, devour- 
ing dwellings, warehouses and churches and our great old stone Uni- 
versity building with all its contents.” He saw it approach the Monon- 
gahela House, and the flames soon shot into the sky from the entire area 
of the building, and directly the wooden covered Monongahela Bridge 
was on fire, “one span speedily falling into the river after another like 
a straw rope on fire.” 

Stephen Foster’s family had moved from Lawrenceville to the East 
Park or Common in Allegheny, as his niece, Evelyn Foster Morneweck, 
tells me in a very interesting letter. Stephen’s mother while the fire was 
raging, wrote her daughter, Ann Eliza Buchanan, in Philadelphia. 
While she was writing, Stephen and his brother, Morrison, came in 
with blackened faces and hands only taking time out enough to snatch 
a few mouthfuls of food and to change to dry clothes, to dash out and 
across the bridge to help the firemen again. Mrs. Foster wrote, too, of 
the bride of one of her boys’ friends who lived on Penn Street, saying: 
“They have moved her to a house farther out towards Lawrenceville, 
but she stands in the empty rooms wringing her hands and weeping. Not 
a stick of furniture around her, not a bed, not a chair, not a knife or 
fork, nothing was saved from her beautiful home.” Mrs. Morneweck 
tells me that this letter from her grandmother, Stephen Foster’s mother, 
is now owned by one of Mrs. Foster’s great, great grandsons, John L. 
B. Barde, who lives near Philadelphia. 

Only two people were killed: Samuel Kingston, a lawyer, who went 
into his burning house to rescue a “painted” piano, and a woman who 
has been identified as Mrs. Maglone. At any rate, Mrs. Maglone dis- 
appeared and was advertised for the next day as not having been heard 
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of since Thursday, the day of the fire, at three o’clock in the afternoon. 
The advertisement said that she “had on a cross barred flannel dress, a 
hood bonnet and was last seen in Scotch Hill Market House.” It was 
assumed that some bones found in the cellar of a burned warehouse 
nearby were hers. 

Dr. David Alter came down the Allegheny River from Freeport to 
see the views, and as Baldwin says in his Story of a City, he “took a 
fragment of flint glass from the ruins of Bakewell’s glass house and 
ground a prism from it, and it was this prism that led to his discovery 
of spectrum analysis.” Harriet Gaul and Ruby Eisaman in their life of 
Brashear tell about another curious person, Squire Wampler, who drove 
his team from McKeesport and crossed the river on the ferry since the 
bridge had burned down. He too poked about in the ruins of the 
Bakewell & Pears glass house, and he too picked up a piece of flint glass 
among the ashes. He made a telescope of his piece of flint glass com- 
bining it with another piece of French plate glass he had. This was the 
tirst telescope on this side of the Alleghenies. With the telescope he 
toured the river towns, charging five cents for a sight of the heavens. 
At Brownsville, Brashear, a lad of nine, looked through the lens and 
saw Saturn and its rings, and the sight made him long to be an astron- 
omer, and he became, during his long life, the greatest lens maker in 
the world. 

The first news of the disaster at Pittsburgh reached Harrisburg on 
the 12th of April from travelers who had left Pittsburgh at one o’clock 
on the 10th. Their account of it was somewhat exaggerated. They said 
that burned papers and cinders fell as far as Greensburg, nearly thirty 
miles away. 

The select and common councils of Pittsburgh met the next day, and 
the Honorable Cornelius Darragh was directed to proceed at once to 
Harrisburg and ask for relief from the legislature which was still in ses- 
sion. He went accompanied by Wilson McCandless. The two of them 
reached Harrisburg on the 13th. Darragh and McCandless had been 
classmates at the Western University of Pennsylvania in the class of 
1826 and Darragh became attorney general of Pennsylvania, a state sen- 
ator, and a member of Congress. McCandless later was made the United 
States District Judge for the Western District of Pennsylvania and in 
1852 came within one vote of being nominated as President of the 
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United States instead of Franklin Pierce who became President. 

The legislature promptly appropriated fifty thousand dollars for the 
relief of the sufferers to be distributed under the direction of the mayor 
and the select and common councils and remitted state and county taxes 
upon personal property and real estate on which buildings had been de- 
stroyed by the fire. 

Relief flowed into Pittsburgh not only from Harrisburg but from all 
over the country and from Europe, mostly in money, but much in food 
and clothing. The Honorable James Buchanan from Lancaster County, 
soon to become President of the United States, sent $500. Edwin M. 
Stanton of Steubenville sent $25, and later made Pittsburgh his home, 
and still later became Lincoln’s great Secretary of War. President Polk 
sent $100 and ex-President John Quincy Adams, then nearly eighty, 
sent $50 from Washington. The Rothschild brothers sent money from 
France, and the total contributions from this and other countries reached 
nearly $200,000. There were also gifts in kind. Wheeling, Virginia, 
sent 100 pounds of flour and 3,000 pounds of bacon. Meadville sent 58 
bushels of potatoes and one bedstead. J. Murdoch of Squirrel Hill sent 
18 bushels of potatoes, 15 bags of flour and 12 pieces of bacon, and 
from Monongahela City came 8 barrels of flour, 13 barrels of potatoes, 
a box of sundries, 6 chairs, a table, 34% boxes of window glass, 2 pieces 
of bacon, a bookcase and a bedstead. Foster in his book on the Great 
Fire at Pittsburgh published a list of the losses, and it is interesting to 
read the names of so many whose descendants are here today. The 
funds on hand were eventually distributed by giving 50% of their loss 
to those whose losses did not exceed $100. Thirty per cent was given 
to those whose losses ranged from $100 to $500 and 25% to those 
whose losses ranged from $500 to $2,000. What was left was distribut- 
ed among those whose losses exceeded $2,000. The total claims made 
were $794,000 over and above insurance, and the total loss including 
that covered by insurance may have reached $5,000,000. Final distribu- 
tion of the relief funds was made about the middle of July succeeding 
the fire. 

Pittsburgh did not perish. As Dr. Dyer said of the Western Univer- 
sity: “Nothing was really burned but the building. The University is 
still here.” The work of rebuilding started at once, and many of the 
merchants opened their shops among the ruins. The Gazette and Adver- 
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tiser the next day came out with a full account of the “Awful Confla- 
gration! Most Dreadful Calamity! Pittsburgh in Ruins!” It made, 
however, one untactful remark: “With two or three exceptions every 
merchant belonging to the Third Presbyterian Church was burned 
out.” This had an amusing sequel for we find in the issue of April 14 
the following: “We are very greatly surprised to hear that a remark 
made in our paper on Saturday morning to the effect that nearly all of 
the merchants belonging to the Third Presbyterian Church had been 
burned out has been twisted into a reflection by us on them. We protest 
against such an unjust imputation. Such a thought never occurred to us.” 

The Exchange Hotel advertised a few days later: “Let travelers 
come. They will be provided for. It is said the price of food and so forth 
is raised enormously. There is no truth in this. If there is any advance, 
it is but a slight one.” 

P. A. Westervelt advertised that he “has the pleasure to inform his 
customers and the public generally that he has pitched his tent on the 
ruins of the Old Venetian Blind Factory, where he has a few finished 
blinds saved from the conflagration and is prepared with stock to fur- 
nish blinds to order.” 

In three months new buildings had been completed or were in the 
process of erection, and Pittsburgh swept on. It is a curious fact that the 
devastating fires which have swept American cities and which at the 
time were thought to spell ruin have, as it turned out, resulted in a 
more rapid growth and a greater prosperity; and Pittsburgh was no 
exception. 








LIFE IN PITTSBURGH IN 1845 


HENRY OLIVER EVANS 


‘ \ ] wat sort of town was Pittsburgh in 1845? Suppose we take a 
stroll about the town! What we know as Pittsburgh had a popu- 


lation then of about forty thousand people. The city centered in what is 
now known as the Golden Triangle; extended up the Allegheny River 
to the Forks of the Road; up over the Hill District to Scotch Bottom, 
about where the Jones and Laughlin furnaces on Second Avenue now 
are; and along the Monongahela River past the Scotch Hill Market at 
Second and Grant Streets, in the little park we all remember, through 
Pipetown. 


Along the Allegheny River were boroughs such as Lawrenceville 
where Stephen C. Foster’s father, William B. Foster, had been splitting 
up larger plots of land into lots and selling them to homebuilders. 


Beyond Black Horse Hill was another borough called “the Eastern 
Liberties of Pittsburgh” after the English custom and phrase, principally 
farms or properties of the O’Haras, Croghans, Negleys, Roups and 
Winebiddles, and country houses. One of these near us here, was named 
by its owner, Neville B. Craig, “Bellefield,” after his wife Belle. 


Allegheny was a separate city. On the flat by the river, called the 
First Bank, was General William Robinson’s “Buena Vista,” a large 
colonial house with fine gardens running down to the river. The flat 
was cut in two by the canal, with a basin or landing place at Canal 
Street just before the canal crossed the river on a smelly wooden via- 
duct, then down river under Federal Street to another basin and ending 
at the Allegheny River. 


On the height above, called the Second Bank, were fine houses sur- 
rounding the Commons, with its Penitentiary and Western Theological 
Seminary, and along Ridge and Stockton Avenues. 


On the south side of the Monongahela River was a series of boroughs, 
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beginning at James O’Hara’s glass works near Saw Mill Run, Temper- 
anceville, Birmingham, East Birmingham, South Birmingham and Sid- 
neyville, laid out by the heirs of John Ormsby. Here were fine homes of 
the Ormsbys, with gardens to the river, Ormsby Castle on the hill with 
fine gardens again and even a private race-course. So much for an out- 
line of the topography. 


Pittsburgh was, of course, a river town in 1845. The first railroad, 
the beginning of the Pennsylvania Railroad west, was six years away, 
and an all rail route on the Pennsylvania east was not to come until 
seven years later. 


Practically all those who came to Pittsburgh or left Pittsburgh in 
1845 traveled by water. If you were coming from New York City, say, 
you would cross the river to Jersey and take a railroad train which 
would land you near Broad Street Station in Philadelphia. There you 
would take the new Pennsylvania Railroad cars, which would be hauled 
up to the comparative heights of West Philadelphia by a sort of an in- 
cline plane, and proceed then through Lancaster to Columbia, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the Susquehanna. There you would leave the train again and 
take the canal up the Susquehanna past Harrisburg and along the Jun.- 
ata to near Hollidaysburg. There the canal boats would be lifted over the 
mountains by a series of inclined planes, and after passing through the 
first railroad tunnel in the United States, an 800-foot engineering mar- 
vel of those days, you would come to Johnstown; then down along the 
Conemaugh, Kiskiminetas, and Allegheny rivers to Pittsburgh. 


Or, if you were coming from Baltimore and Washington, you would 
come by stagecoach on the National Road to Brownsville on the Monon- 
gahela, or West Newton on the Youghiogheny, and then by packet to 
Pittsburgh. If you were coming from Buffalo or Cleveland, a canal 
would bring you to Beaver, where another packet, serving also the 
lower river points of Wheeling, Cincinnati, and Louisville, would land 
you on the Water Street wharf at Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh had many 
famous visitors by these routes. 


The Monongahela River wharf from Bakewell, Pears and Com- 
pany’s glass house at Grant Street, under the wooden Monongahela 
Bridge, down to the Point, was a solid line of boats, so continuous you 
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could step from one to another all the way. There were all kinds, large 
side-wheel packets, with scroll-saw ornamentation, red-carpeted, stuffy, 
central “‘saloon,” surrounded by “staterooms.” Or smaller stern-wheeler 
towboats bringing country produce from river points in exchange for 
Pittsburgh products, iron, glass, cotton and woolen cloth, and other 
manufactured goods. Or flat barges filled with the granite ware so much 
used by our grandmothers for apple butter, piccalilli, and other end- 
products of real “Victory gardens.” Or rafts of timber from the upper 
reaches of the Monongahela or Allegheny rivers, for boat building or 
other needs of the great growth of the West just really beginning then. 
Slackwatering of the Monongahela had just begun and the river was 
full of coal barges waiting to go down as far as New Orleans with the 
usual spring rise. 


Water Street was, of course, the first principal street of Pittsburgh, 
lined with warehouses, containing the offices of the many commission 
and forwarding agents and manufacturers of the day. At Smithfield 
Street was the magnificent Monongahela House, the finest hotel west of 
the Alleghenies, with its large central lobby or foyer extending four 
stories to the roof, with galleries on each floor serving the bedrooms 
crowded with heavily carved walnut furniture, china wash basins and 
velvet curtains for the high windows. It even had its own ice house. 


At the other end of the street, near the Point, was the steam grist 
mill, the first west of the Alleghenies, and the steam engine manufactory 
of Oliver Evans, the famous inventor, and his sons, Cadwallader and 
George Evans. Here were built the first high pressure marine engines 
for steamboats which soon displaced the low pressure engines of Roose- 
velt and Fulton used in the “New Orleans,” Pittsburgh’s first steamboat. 


Market Street was the principal shopping street, with trade spreading 
first to Wood and then to Smithfield streets. The old market house was 
our first city hall and courthouse, but the courts had moved not long 
before to the new courthouse on Grant’s Hill and the mayor’s office to 
Philo Hall on Third Street, leaving the second floor of the market house 
for a civic auditorium, and the first with an open-air farmers’ market for 
its original purpose. 


First, Second, Third, and Fourth streets were built up mainly with 
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residences and some business houses. Stephen C. Foster was to be seen 
strolling up Third Street, a bouquet of flowers with colonial paper-frill 
in hand, to make a social call. Our first office building, Burke’s, that fine 
architectural gem, now the home of the Denny Estate, on Fourth near 
Market; N. Holmes’ bank, the Bank of Pittsburgh, and the Farmers 
Deposit Bank were establishing Fourth Street as Pittsburgh’s Wall 
Street. 


On Third Street was Philo Hall, the home of the Philological Insti- 
tute, with its hall for public meetings, library and reading room, and the 
four-story stone building of the Western University of Pittsburgh. The 
lawyers were following the courts to upper Fourth Avenue and Grant 
Street, known also as “Bakewell Colony,” because of the many Bake- 
well homes there. Across from the courthouse on Grant Street were the 
city reservoir, the Catholic Cathedral, and the Baptist Church. 


Fifth Street was just beginning to become a business street. It still 
had Pittsburgh’s first foundry at Fifth and Smithfield; a stable yard for 
the large Conestoga wagon freighting business; a theatre; and a hotel at 
Fifth and Wood. The Red Lion, with another stabling yard and sales 
yard, was on Sixth near the river, and the St. Charles Hotel was on 
Wood Street opposite Lafayette Hall, one of the birthplaces of the Re- 
publican party later on. So much for an outline of the business side of 
1845 Pittsburgh. 


We have often heard people say that our forebears had dreary and 
uninteresting days. Those who say this either do not know their history 
or do not think. The Pittsburghers of 1945, many of us here to-night 
and thousands of others, are, in the main, descendants of the Pitts- 
burghers of 1845. We have inherited their characteristics and would be 
the last to admit that we lead narrow lives. Why, therefore, say that our 
forebears did so? But if we look at the record we gain more positive 
proof than this general argument. 


It’s true our forefathers did not have the windy mouthings of radio, 
or the nightly inanities of Hollywood, but one doubts, often, whether 
they did not get greater and more lasting value out of their hours than 
we do. The church, of course, bulked much more in their lives than it 
dos in ours, not only in attendance on the regular, formal services but 
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alsu in its auxiliary work, prayer meetings, sewing societies, missionary 
mextings, suppers, bazaars, picnics, etc. Pittsburgh has always been a city 
of churches, and in those days the churches were active community cen- 
ters. The public school system was in its beginning and the churches 
we1e used for academies, lecture halls, and public meetings. 


Lectures were a large and popular part of public life in those days. 
Ch.rles Dickens, wined and dined here while he tarried waiting for a 
down-river packet which might not blow up (as many of them did), 
had large audiences for his readings. Ralph Waldo Emerson, with his 
thrilling voice and elocution, his new and striking presentation of New 
England transcendentalism, was at the zenith of his great success as a 
lecturer. The new developments of science as set forth by visiting 
speakers were eagerly welcomed. Even lectures on mesmerism and 
phrenology brought crowds. 


But our ancstors of one hundred years ago also had less serious amuse- 
ments. Pittsburghers had plenty of amusement. Famous stars, largely 
Shakespearean, supported by local actors in minor parts, held forth. Vis- 
iting opera companies and music shows, together with active local musi- 
cal talent, filled that need. 


Social life was active, also. Penn Avenue was beginning to become 
the favored residential street, with large fine houses, and gardens stretch- 
ing to the Allegheny River. The Shoenberger house, lately the home of 
the Pittsburgh Club, the only one left, was a fine example. Wining, 
dining, and dancing in those homes was frequent. As you drive down to 
the ramp on Duquesne Way you may still see some fine old fanlight 
doorways. Public balls were also frequent, at the Monongahela and St. 
Charles hotels and many other halls, for volunteer fire companies and 
many different organizations. , 


Boat races and horse races were favorites, with cock fights for the 
more sanguinary-minded. Prize fights are not often mentioned. Perhaps 
brawls between rival volunteer fire companies racing to fires supplied 
that need, together with politics, because Pittsburghers of 1845 took 
their politics seriously. We even had duels—and fatal ones, too—over 
politics. “Harry” Clay was a popular idol in Pittsburgh, with fighting 
Andy Jackson a close second. The newspapers were full of verbal as- 
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saults, and soap-box street orating was a feature of every campaign, 
with indictment and conviction of a demagogic mayor as an index of 


political fever heat. 


eum. 


No, 1845 Pittsburghers had a full life. We have a right to be proud 
of them. They worked hard at their business, they were equally intent 
on improving themselves, they played hard. As a result, we have a great 


Sot EN, 


past to remember, a rich present to enjoy, and a great responsibility for 
the future of Pittsburgh. 








PROMINENT PITTSBURGHERS OF 1840-1850 
CLARENCE EDWARD MACARTNEY 


aciTus was the historian of Rome’s Great Fire, attributed by 

many Roman historians to the hand of Nero, who in turn, laid 
the blame on the Christians. The Great Plague of London in 1665, 
followed by the Great Fire in 1666, had for its historian, the gifted 
author of Robinson Crusoe, Daniel DeFoe. Chicago’s Fire of October 
8, 1871, has had its historians; and before this day is over, Pittsburgh’s 
Great Fire of 1845, will have had its historians. But the story of the 
Fire does not fall within the range assigned to me for my address this 
afternoon. I am asked to say something to you about the interesting per- 
sonalities in or about Pittsburgh during the decade, 1840 to 1850. If I 
omit some of your ancestors, you must not feel badly about it, for I have 
selected, out of the large number of the personalities of that decade, just 
a few who appeal to the historian. 

It was an unusual thing that in the 1840’s Pittsburgh had two repre- 
sentatives in the Cabinet of President Tyler: Walter Forward, Secretary 
of the Treasury, 1841-43, and William Wilkins, Secretary of War, 
1844-45. 

WALTER FORWARD 

Walter Forward was born on January 24, 1876, at Old Granby, 
Connecticut, and came to Pittsburgh by way of Aurora, Ohio, when 
he was seventeen years of age. He studied in the office of Henry Bald- 
win, a well-known lawyer and editor of the Tree of Liberty, a demo- 
cratic paper of wide influence. In 1822 he succeeded Henry Baldwin in 
Congress. 

Henry Baldwin was Pittsburgh’s first representative on the Supreme 
Court of the United States. He was born on January 14, 1780, in New 
Haven, Connecticut, and graduated from Yale College. He took up 
the practice of law in Pittsburgh and in Meadville, and soon rose to dis- 
tinction in his profession. There is a tradition that he fought a duel with 
pistols and that his life was saved by a silver dollar. In 1828 Baldwin 
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was appointed to the Supreme Court by President Jackson. In his later 
years some regarded him as insane, and he was occasionally violent and 
ungovernable in his conduct on the Bench. 

In 1828, Forward associated himself with the National Republi- 
cans and in 1834 played an important part in the formation of the 
Whig party. In 1840 President William Henry Harrison appointed him 
district attorney for the western district of Pennsylvania. This position 
he did not accept, but was appointed the first comptroller of the cur- 
rency. President John Tyler made him his Secretary of the Treasury. 
When the Whigs returned to power in 1849, with the election of Zach- 
ary Taylor, Forward spent two years at Copenhagen as chargé d'affaires 
to Denmark. He was an active worker in the Methodist Church and in 
the temperance cause. 

WILLIAM WILKINS 


William Wilkins, like so many of the notable people of Pittsburgh, 
came to Pittsburgh from the Cumberland Valley, where he was born 
in Carlisle on December 20, 1779. His father had served as a captain 
in the Continental Army, and in 1783 he removed to Pittsburgh, where 
he held various city and county offices. Wilkins was a student for a time 
at Dickinson College, and was admitted to the Allegheny County Bar 
in 1801. He was one of the organizers of the Pittsburgh Manufacturing 
Company, which in 1814 was chartered as the Bank of Pittsburgh, of 
which he was the first president. 

In 1828 he was elected as a Democrat to Congress, but resigned be- 
fore qualifying. In 1831, he was elected to the United States Senate as 
a Democrat and anti-Mason. He served in the Senate till 1834, when 
he went to St. Petersburg as minister to Russia. President Tyler ap- 
pointed him his Secretary of War in 1844. Thus, one after the other, 
Pittsburgh had two of its citizens in Tyler’s Cabinet, Walter Forward, 
Secretary of the Treasury, and Wilkins, Secretary of War. 

Wilkins achieved wealth through the increase in real estate values in 
the East End of Pittsburgh, and on an estate of 650 acres he built his 
mansion, “Homewood,” which was the center of Pittsburgh society. 


JAMES K. MOORHEAD 


James K. Moorhead was born in Halifax, Dauphin County, Penn- 
sylvania, on September 7, 1806. His father had been collector of inter- 
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nal revenue for the tenth district of Pennsylvania, and died when young 
Moorhead was only eleven years of age. At fourteen years of age 
Moorhead ran the family farm and conducted Moorhead’s Ferry. He 
had learned something of building, and obtained the contract for the 
construction of the Susquehanna branch of the Pennsylvania Canal. He 
served also as superintendent of the Juniata Division. In 1839 he made 
a connection with the Monongahela Navigation Company in Pittsburgh, 
and in 1846 became president of the company. He was known as “Old 
Slackwater,” because of the many slackwater dams which he built in 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Kentucky. 

It was through Moorhead’s efforts that the first telegraph lines were 
built between Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. He was the president of the 
company known as the Atlantic & Ohio Telegraph Company. Other 
telegraph companies of which he was the president were afterwards con- 
solidated with the Atlantic & Ohio Company and became in time the 
Western Union system. 

Moorhead had been a Democrat, but in the pre-Civil War slavery 
discussions he took an active part in the formation of the Republican 
Party. He was elected to Congress in 1859 and served until 1869. 

The October elections of 1862 in many sections had gone against 
the Republican Party, and the smoke of the political battle had hardly 
cleared away before both the vanquished and the victorious appeared at 
the White House, demanding the head of General McClellan, and 
blaming the Republican losses upon his being retained in command of 
the Army of the Potomac. Among those who appeared at a White 
House conference was J. K. Moorhead of Pittsburgh. Lincoln extended 
his hand to Moorhead and said: “And what word, do you bring Moor- 
head? You, at any rate, were not defeated.” “No,” answered Moor- 
head, in a voice trembling with emotion, “no, Mr. President, but I am 
sorry to say it was not your fault that we were not all beaten. And, Mr. 
President, I came as far as Harrisburg yesterday and passed the evening 
with a number of the best and most influential men of our state, in- 
cluding some of those who have been your most earnest supporters, and 
they charged me to tell you that when one of them said, ‘he would be 
glad to hear some morning that you had been found hanging from the 
post of a lamp at the door of the White House,’ others approved the ex- 
pression.” At this Lincoln, looking haggard and sad, said, with dignity: 
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“You need not be surprised to find that that suggestion has been exe- 
cuted any morning. The violent preliminaries to such an event would 
not surprise me.” 


ALEXANDER HAYS 


Pittsburgh’s most distinguished soldier, although not of the highest 
rank, was Alexander Hays. Hays was one class behind Grant at West 
Point and they were close friends until Hays fell in the Battle of the 
Wilderness. He served with Grant in the Mexican War, and while on 
furlough during that war, was married in 1846 to Annie McFadden, 
daughter of John B. McFadden, Pittsburgh jeweler, whose home was 
at 58 Penn Street, just opposite the Block House. After the war Hays 
returned to Pittsburgh and engaged in engineering and bridge building. 
In the Civil War he served under McClellan, and his home at Sewick- 
ley, “Fair Oaks,” was named after that battle of the Peninsula. He 
commanded a division of the Second Corps at the Battle of Gettysburg, 
and the final charge of Pickett’s troops was broken on the front of 
Hays’ division. 

After Gettysburg Hays sought in vain for the promotion which he 
richly deserved; but in spite of the petition of the officers of his division, 
and of influential Pittsburghers, and the friendship of Stanton, the Sec- 
retary of War, with his wife’s family, the promotion was never granted, 
and he crossed the Rapidan with Grant’s army in the spring of 1864, 
still in command of a brigade. After he fell in the wilderness, his body 
was brought to Pittsburgh, and amid honors from the whole city, his 
funeral was held in the First Presbyterian Church. 


Hays was a great favorite of General Grant. When General Horace 
Porter brought Grant word of Hays’ death, Grant was in his favorite 
position during the anxious hours of the Battle of the Wilderness, sitting 
with his back against a tree, engaged in his favorite occupation, thought- 
fully whittling pine sticks. When Porter told him of the death of Hays, 
Grant sat for a time in silence, and then speaking slowly, and pausing 
before each sentence, said: “Hays and I were cadets together for three 
years. We served for a time in the same regiment in the Mexican War. 
He was a noble man and a gallant officer. I am not surprised that he met 
his death at the head of his troops. It was just like him. He was a man 
who would never follow, but would always lead in battle.” 
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When Grant was a candidate for the Presidency in 1868, he visit- 
ed Pittsburgh. The then mayor of the city, Jared M. Brush, was driving 
him back from a German picnic when they neared the Allegheny Cem- 
etery. Grant said to Brush: “Can you tell me where General Alexander 
Hays’ grave is?” Brush answered that it was just at hand. “Drive me to 
it then,” said Grant. When they reached the grave, Grant got out of 
the carriage and read the inscription on the monument. Then he sat 
down by himself on one of the cannon by the side of the monument, as 
if in a reverie. When the mayor looked again Grant was in tears. Years 
afterwards, when, with the cancer gripping his throat, he was writing 
his celebrated Memoirs, Grant came to the story of the Battle of the 
Wildnerness, this is his comment on his old friend: “One of Birney’s 
most gallant brigade commanders, Alexander Hays was killed. He was 
a most gallant officer, ready to lead his command wherever ordered. 
With him it was ‘Come, boys,’ not, ‘Go’.” 


JAMES SCOTT NEGLEY 


Negley was born in East Liberty, and on his father’s side was the de- 
scendant of Swiss-German ancestors. He studied at the Western Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, now the University of Pittsburgh, and as a 
member of the Duquesne Grays served in the Mexican War with the 
First Pennsylvania Regiment. He was honorably discharged in 1848 
with the rank of sergeant. At the beginning of the Civil War he raised 
troops in Pittsburgh and served, first under General Robert Patterson in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, and then under General Don 
Carlos Buell in central Tennessee and Alabama. He commanded the 
Union center in the battle of Stone River, December 31, 1862, and 
January 1, 1863. After Stone River he was promoted to the rank of 
major general and commanded a division on the right wing of Rose- 
crans’ army at the Battle of Chickamauga, and together with McCook, 
Sheridan, and others, shared in the disaster which befell the right wing 
of the Union Army in that battle. 


After the war Negley served four terms in Congress, where he took 
great interest in inland waterway improvements. He introduced a bill 


in Congress to construct a water highway from tidewater on the James 
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River to the Ohio River at the mouth of the Kanawha. He was vice 
president of the Pittsburgh-New Castle and Lake Erie Railway and of 
the New York and Chicago Railway, now the Pennsylvania. Defeated 
for the Republican nomination to Congress in 1886, he removed to 
New York, where he organized the Railroad Supply Company. After 
leaving Pittsburgh he made his home at Plainfield, New Jersey, where 
he died in 1901. 


BENJAMIN F. JONES 


In 1845 Benjamin F. Jones was appointed the manager of the Me- 
chanics’ Line, a transportation company operating between Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, and New York by way of the Pennsylvania Canal. This 
was his introduction to large affairs in the business world. 


Jones was born in Claysville, Washington County, Pennsylvania. 
For a time his family lived in New Brighton, where he was a student 
in the New Brighton Academy. In 1847 he was made a partner with 
Samuel M. Kier, in the Mechanics’ Line, and also the Independent 
Line, which operated until the building of the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
1854. In 1846 Jones and Kier bought an iron furnace and forge near 
Armagh, Pennsylvania. In 1854, when James Laughlin entered the 
firm, it became known as Jones & Laughlin, the forerunner of the pres- 
ent large corporation. 


Jones was a strong protectionist and took great interest in politics. He 
was a close friend of James G. Blaine, and as chairman of the National 
Republican Committee managed Blaine’s campaign in 1884. In this 
campaign Blaine lost New York by 1,049 votes, and thereby the Presi- 
dency. His defeat, probably incorrectly, was attributed to the famous 
alliteration of the Presbyterian minister, Dr. S$. T. Burchard, who, when 
speaking at a reception given Blaine by Protestant clergymen at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel in New York, said that in fighting the Demo- 
cratic Party Blaine was “fighting the Party of Rum, Romanism, and 
Rebellion.” 


So far as New York was concerned, the real cause for Blaine’s de- 
feat was the aloofness of the great Republican leader, Roscoe Conkling, 
who had never forgotten Blaine’s slur of two decades before, when he 
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spoke of his “overwhelming grandiloquent turkey gobbler strut.” In the 
country at large, Blaine was hurt by the Mugwump defection and the 
resurrection of the “Mulligan Letters” scandal. 


FRANCIS HERRON 


“There are but two things in Pittsburgh, Doctor Herron and the 
devil; and Doctor Herron seems to be getting the advantage.” Thus, 
in the first half of the last century, one spoke of Francis Herron, the 
pastor for almost fifty years of the First Presbyterian Church. Among 
those who built Pittsburgh, none takes a higher rank than Doctor 
Herron. 


A great epoch opened in the history of the First Church in 1811, 
when Francis Herron came from the ancient church of Rocky Springs, 
near Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, to become the third pastor of the 
church. His first trip to Pittsburgh was in 1799, when he preached at 
the First Church. He told how his preaching disturbed the swallows 
which, in the language of the 84th Psalm, had made there “an house 
for themselves.” 


Dr. Herron found the church laden with debt and low in spiritual 
life; but the debt was soon cleared by the sale of a lot on Wood Street 
to the Bank of Pittsburgh for $3,000, and the church building was en- 
larged. The pews sold for $7,000. General O’Hara presented to the 
church his famous chandelier, as a token, he said, “of a glowing desire 
to promote the luster of this enlightened society.” The chandelier was 
fitted with 100 sperm candles, and all the boys of the town were wont 
to assemble at early candle lighting to see Archie, the sexton, light the 
chandelier. 


Dr. Herron had a number of famous praying elders who prayed with 
him till there was “a sound of a going in the tops of the mulberry trees” 
and a great revival broke out in 1827. Among these elders were John 
M. Snowden, Harmar Denny, Francis Bailey, and Robert Beer. 


Pittsburgh was a rude community when Dr. Herron came into it, 
and great wickedness and licentiousness prevailed. He was strong in his 


testimony against drinking, and up to 1860 the communicants of the 
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First Church were required to take a pledge to abstain from the opera, 
the theater, the circus, and card playing. 


Dr. Herron was a man of commanding presence, powerful frame, 
and great stature. His home was near the tavern and stable yards 
where the drivers of the Conestoga wagons congregated. There were 
frequent uproars and brawls among these waggoners, and on one occa- 
sion, disturbed in his study by the fighting and brawlings, Dr. Herron 
rushed into the stable yard, knocked down several of the ringleaders 
with his fist and quelled the battle. 


Dr. Herron’s power lay in his Christian character, his sincerity, and 
his prayerfulness, for, according to all accounts, he was a dull preacher. 
His public prayers were always the same. Late comers arriving during 
the prayer would say to those standing about the door: “Has he got to 
the dry bones yet?” The “yes” or the “no” let them know how long 
they had to stand, for everyone knew at what part of the prayer he 
mentioned the “dry bones” of Ezekiel’s vision. 


The majesty of Dr. Herron’s personal presence is reflected in the 
engraving by Sartain. In 1827 he was made the moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica. In 1850, weighed down with years and labors, Dr. Herron re- 
signed. After his resignation the congregation frequently saw him sit- 
ting in a chair under the pulpit, a noble, benign figure. He died in 1851, 
and awaits the morning of the Resurrection in the Allegheny Cemetery. 
On the memorial tablet in the vestibule of the First Church is this 
inscription : 


IN MEMORIAM 
FRANCIS HERRON, D.D. 


Born June 28, 1774—Died December 6, 1851 
A dignified, decided, able, courageous and courteous man 
An ardent Christian, faithful pastor, impressive preacher 
and an honored Presbyter, revered by the Church he 
served and the city he adorned. 


GEORGE RAPP 





Some two hundred communistic societies were founded in the United 
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States, such as the Celestial City in Sullivan County, Pennsylvania, 
Robert Owens’ New Lanark in Indiana, and Thomas Hughes’ settle- 
ment in the mountains of eastern Tennessee. Hughes was the author of 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays. But of all these communistic societies, that 
known as the Harmony Society, and afterwards the Economite Society, 
was the most successful. George Rapp, one of the German mystics and 
millenarians, came to Butler County with three shiploads of his follow- 
ers in 1804 and built the town of Harmony. They organized them- 
selves as the Harmony Society, which was a communistic theocracy, 
with Rapp as the dictator. 


In 1807, under the urge of a religious revival, Father Rapp and his 
followers abjured marriage and adopted celibacy as the rule of their 
community. Father Rapp defended celibacy by a strange interpretation 
of Genesis 1:27: “Male and female created He them.” He held that in 
the beginning man was dual in his nature, but when Adam desired to 
follow the practice of the animals, then unholy passion arose, and this 
was the fall of man. Christ, he held, was the second Adam, and hence 
the regenerate life here and hereafter must be celibate. The fame of 
this celibate community traveled far, for we find a comment on it in 


Byron’s Don Juan: 


When Rapp the Harmonist embargoed marriage 

In his harmonious settlement (which flourishes 
Strangely enough as yet without miscarriage, 
Because it breeds no more mouths than it nourishes, 
Without those sad expenses which disparage 

What nature naturally most encourages) 

Why called he Harmony a state sans wedlock! 
Now here I’ve got the preacher at a deadlock. 


In 1814 Rapp, because of the rigors of the winter at Harmony, 
moved his settlement to New Lanark on the banks of the Wabash in 
Indiana. But in 1825, plagued with malaria, they sold out to Robert 
Dale Owen for $150,000 and made a new settlement on the Ohio 
River at Economy. This settlement covered much of the area which is 


now the town of Ambridge. The Society prospered greatly and from 
the Great House George Rapp ruled with benevolence and thrift and 
piety his ideal commonwealth. The Economites were leaders in the in- 
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dustrial development of the Ohio Valley. They were the builders of the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad and established a cutlery at Beaver 
Falls, which they operated with 500 Chinese coolies. Rapp died Aug- 
ust 7, 1847. 

Wandering through the ancient village of Harmony, one pauses be- 
fore the massive doors of the substantial houses the Harmonites built, 
and reading the quaint legends carved in the stones, one thinks of the 
hearts that must have been broken within these walls when husband and 
wife, in the strange infatuation of religious musing, separated the one 
from the other and forever sealed the fountain of the heart. 


On a hill hard by the Conoquenessing Creek, and not far from where 
the Perry Highway crosses that meandering stream, one can see under 
a few lonesome pines the gray walls of a rural cemetery. He who is 
interested not only in the loud today, but also in the silent past, and in 
the mysterious tomorrow, will find it worth his while to ascend the hill 
and visit that quiet acre of the dead. Entrance is had to the cemetery by 
a massive monolith gate under a graceful stone arch, but so delicately 
poised in the center that the slightest touch of one’s hand will cause it 
to swing open. In the cemetery one is surprised to find no tombstones 
or markers of any kind. The explanation is that this was the burial 
ground of the Harmonites. The rules of the Society forbade the mark- 
ing of the graves of the dead. That is why one looks in vain for “storied 
urn, or animated bust,” 
unlettered Muse.” 


and for “their name, their years, spelt by the’ 


In death, as in life, they had all things in common. There within 
those gray walls, and with the pine trees for sentinels, sleep the original 
Harmonites, unmarked and undistinguished in the pale communism and 
vast democracy of the dead. 


THE BRIDGE BUILDER OF SAXONBURG 


Many of the noble rivers of America—the Hudson, the Niagara, the 
Allegheny, the St. Lawrence, the Mississippi, and the Ohio—are spanned 
by beautiful and graceful suspension bridges. The prince of American 
bridge builders was John Augustus Roebling, and the town where he 
first manufactured the wire cable for his bridges was Saxonburg in But- 
ler County, about twenty-five miles from Pittsburgh. Roebling was born 
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at Miilhausen, Germany, on June 12, 1806. He came of good family 
and had the advantage of a superior education, having studied at the 
Royal Polytechnic Institute in Berlin, where he was granted the degree 
of civil engineer. For a number of years he was employed by the Prus- 
sian government building roads in Westphalia. His first view of a sus- 
pension bridge was one over the river Regnitz in Bamberg. This bridge 
was held in suspension by chains, for the wire cables had not yet been 
invented. The young engineer was greatly impressed with this miracle 
bridge, and made a careful study of it, which he presented as a thesis 
for his degree at the Royal Polytechnic Institute. 


Roebling became convinced that Germany did not offer him the op- | 
portunity for achievement which he desired, and planned to migrate to 
America. In the spring of 1831, Roebling, with his brother Karl and a 
colonizing party of three hundred, set said from Bremen, in two vessels, 
the “Henry Barclay,” and a smaller ship, a bark of 230 tons, the ““Aug- 
ust Eduard.” The larger company on the “Henry Barclay,” made up 
of religious communists, fell into a dispute and divided into two sections, 
half of them going to New Harmony in Indiana, where Father Rapp 
had settled after leaving Harmony in Butler County. The other half of 
the colonists settled in different places. With his company on the “Aug- 
ust Eduard” Roebling and his brother reach Philadelphia on August 
6. He was much impressed with what he found in Philadelphia. “Every 
American,” he wrote, “even when he is poor and must serve others, 
feels his innate rights as a man. What a contrast to the oppressed Ger- 
man population.” Of the language he said, contrasting it with England: 
“One hears the nasal sound more here.” He was struck with the fact 
that “the removal of the hat and frequent greetings, which are so bur- 
densome in Germany, do not exist here.” 


The first thought of Roebling had been to settle in the South, per- 
haps Florida. But the institution of slavery made him look elsewhere. 
Reports of murderous attacks by the Indians caused him to abandon 
plans for the Far West. After a few weeks in Philadelphia, Roebling 


and his brother departed for Pittsburgh, traveling by way of the Penn- 
sylvania Canal. At the Alleghenies they crossed the mountains over the 
portage railroad and inclined planes. In Pittsburgh they happened to 
hear of a Mrs. Collins who wanted to sell a large tract of land in Butler 
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County which she had purchased from the estate of Robert Morris, the 
financier of the Revolution. Roebling purchased this tract of seven thou- 
sand acres at an average rate of $1.37 per acre. It was high land, fif- 
teen feet above the sea, but wholly undeveloped and the soil inferior. 
In a short time Roebling and his thrifty followers made the wilder- 
ness blossom, and the town of Saxonburg, at first called Germania, 
was laid out. The water from the roof of the house built by the two 
brothers ran in two directions, on one side toward Buffalo Creek and 
the Allegheny, on the north side toward the Conoquenessing, the 
Beaver, and the Ohio. Living was hard, but cheap. A side of beef sold 
for four cents a pound; coffee five cents; fruit was soon produced by 
the orchard they had planted, and salt came from Tarentum. In 1836 
Roebling married Johanna, the oldest daughter of Ernst Herting, one 
of the colonists who came from Miilhausen. 


In 1837, Roebling, tiring of the farmers’ life, was employed by the 
state of Pennsylvania as an engineer. His chief activities were in building 
dams and locks for the canal on the Beaver River. When making sur- 
veys over the mountains, Roebling became familiar with the workings 
of the portage railways, such as operated between Hollidaysburg, on the 
east side of the Alleghenies, and Johnstown on the west. These moun- 
tains rise to a height of 2,300 feet, and to lift the canal boats over them, 
however possible from an engineering standpoint, would have been a 
financial disaster. Instead of that, the canal companies pulled railroad 
cars up and down the mountain slopes. The hawsers used were nine 
inches in circumference, sometimes over a mile in length, and very 
costly. Up to 1840 the cost of the ropes used on the inclined planes from 
Hollidaysburg to Johnstown was $12,000. The hawsers soon became 
worn and frayed and had to be replaced at great expense by new ones. 


Roebling conceived the idea of replacing these hempen cables with 
wire ropes. He had heard of a German wire worker who had conceived 
the idea of twisting a number of wires together into one strand and thus 
producing a wire rope of great strength and flexibility. At Saxonburg 
Roebling manufactured the first wire rope made in America. It was soon 


adopted by the canal companies where they had portage over the moun- 
tains, and at once proved successful. 


In the winter of 1844-45, Roebling carried out his first experiment 
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with a wire cable for a suspension aqueduct. The aqueduct was built 
over the Allegheny River to carry the canal boats of the Pennsylvania 
Canal across the river. In spite of the scepticism of the engineers of the 
day and their derision of his plan, the suspension aqueduct was a suc- 
cess and carried the canal boats over the river until 1861, when the canal 
was abandoned. The length of the aqueduct was 1,140 feet, the diame- 
ter of the cables 7 inches, and the total weight of water in the aqueduct, 
2,100 tons. 


The suspension aqueduct having proved a success, Roebling now ap- 
plied his principles to bridge building. The wooden bridge over the 
Monongahela at Smithfield Street had been destroyed by the great fire of j 
1845. On the piers of this old bridge, Roebling constructed his suspen- § 
sion bridge. It consisted of eight spans, 188 feet each, supported by two 
4% inch cables, which were manufactured on the bank of the river, 
and afterwards hoisted into place from flatboats. This bridge stood until 
1882, when the present bridge was built. The total cost of the bridge 
was $55,000, and it was completed in eight months. 


Roebling had the vision of the future and advocated the building of 
what he called the great Central Railroad from Philadelphia to St. 
Louis, holding the view that Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Pennsylvania 
would suffer commercially and financially unless such a railroad was 
built to compete with the railroads then being constructed from New 
York and Baltimore. His idea bears fruit today in the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


Saxonburg was found to be too remote and inaccessible for the trans 
portation of Roebling’s wire cables to the different parts of the country 
where they were being used, and in 1848 Roebling purchased twenty- 
five acres bordering the Camden and Amboy Railroad and the Dela 
ware and Raritan Canal at Trenton, New Jersey. There he established 
his new factory, the manager of which, and one who did much to e& 
tablish the success of the Roebling works, was Charles Swan, a young 
German from Breslau, who had come as a boy to Pittsburgh and wa 
employed by Roebling when he was building the aqueduct over the 
Allegheny. 


Roebling was a man of extraordinary energy, activity, and versatility. 


Always some new idea was stirring in his mind. He explored all field 
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from bridge building to geology, music, politics and philosophy. In the 
early days of the Civil War, General Fremont once sent for him, but 
kept him waiting for some time in the anteroom. Roebling after a while 
sent a card in to General Fremont with these words on it: “Sir, you are 
keeping me waiting. John Roebling has not the leisure to wait on any 


Writing in the Journal of Congress for April, 1850, four years be- 
fore Cyrus W. Field became interested in the project, and eight years 
before the first cable was laid, Roebling advocated a trans-Atlantic cable 
and set forth his conviction that it was a feasible project. He estimated 
that the cost need not exceed $1,300,000.00, and that on such an in- 
vestment large dividends might be expected. 


In 1857 Roebling commenced the construction of a suspension bridge 
over the Allegheny River, replacing the wooden bridge built in 1818. 
The total length of the bridge was 1,030 feet, divided into two spans of 
344 feet each. The floor had a width of 40 feet, including the two side- 
walks of 10 feet each. This bridge was finished in 1860. His son Wash- 
ington, who was in charge of the construction of the Allegheny River 
bridge, writes of the opposition of the citizens of Allegheny, who threat- 
ened to build a free bridge right alongside of the suspension toll bridge 
and circulated a petition for a charter. The people of Allegheny had been 
accustomed to pay by the year and strongly objected to the trip tolls. 
Washington Roebling tells of the celebration in Pittsburgh on the one 
hundredth anniversary of the capture of Fort Duquesne, November 25, 
1758. Edward Everett, America’s great orator, delivered a speech on 
Washington in the freight depot of the Pennsylvania Railroad, on the 
site of the fort. Judge Wilkins presided at the ceremonies and salvos of 
artillery were fired all day long from the Point. 


In 1846 a contract was let to Charles Ellet, another great American 
bridge builder, for the building of a suspension bridge over the Niagara 
gorge. This bridge was commenced but never finished. Mr. Ellet, who 
had a controversy with the bridge authorities, withdrew, and the com- 
pany selected Roebling as its engineer to finish the bridge. This bridge 
was the first railway suspension bridge in the world. Roebling was con- 
vinced by the success of his Monongahela River suspension bridge, which 


carried the traffic of six-horse coal wagons across it, that a suspension 
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railroad bridge was altogether possible. The Niagara bridge was com- 
menced in September, 1852, and completed in November, 1854, at a 
cost of $400,000.00. Roebling gave it as his opinion that a heavy train 
running at a speed of twenty miles an hour does less injury to bridge 
structure than that caused by twenty heavy cattle under a full trot! 


In 1846 Roebling drew the plans for the great suspension bridge over 
the Ohio river between Cincinnati and Covington, Kentucky. The build- 


ing of the bridge was interrupted by the Civil War, but the structure 


was completed in 1867. 


The great bridge with which the name of Roebling will ever be asso- 
ciated is the Brooklyn Bridge. This project had been discussed for many 
years. Prime, the New York historian, wrote in the early forties that 
the erection of such a bridge had become a topic of general conversation; 
but in view of the good ferry service he thought that such a bridge 
would not be used by those who wanted to cross the river. “Who,” he 
said, “would think of crossing on a bridge if one stood in his way?” In 
1857 Roebling wrote to Abraham S. Hewitt of the feasibility of a bridge 
over the East River uniting Brooklyn with New York. The agitation 
for such a bridge became very strong in the winter of 1866-67, when 


the river was so choked with ice that it took passengers from Brooklyn § 


to New York longer to reach their destination than it did passengers by 
rail from Albany to New York. 


In May, 1867, Roebling was appointed chief engineer for the bridge. 
His original estimate of the cost was $7,000,000.00. The final cost was 
$9,000,000.00. Roebling’s association with this his greatest enterprise 
came to a tragic conclusion in the summer of 1869. On June 28 of that 
year, when he was making observations at a point on the Brooklyn side, 
standing on some piles on the river front, a ferry boat entered the slip 
and pushed one of the piles against Roebling’s foot. The foot was badly 
crushed and several of the toes cut off. He was taken to the home of 
his son Washington in Brooklyn. His injuries, although not painful, 
were not at first considered alarming; but fatal tetanus set in, and he 
died on July 22. His inventive genius declared itself to the very end, for 
the day before his death he made a drawing for an apparatus for lifting 
himself in his bed. A monument has been erected to Roebling in Trenton 
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where the great Roebling works are located. At the time of his death 
Roebling had accumulated a large fortune, $1,200,000.00. 

Roebling’s faithful wife, Johanna Herting, died at Trenton in 1864 
when Roebling was engaged in the construction of the Cincinnati- 
Covington bridge. In the family Bible, Roebling wrote the following 
beautiful tribute to his wife: 


“Of those angels in human form who are blessing this earth by their 
unselfish love and devotion, this dear departed wife was one. She never 
thought of herself, she only thought of others. No trace of ill will toward 
any person ever entered her unselfish bosom. And O! what a treasure 
of love she was toward her own children! No faults were ever discov- 
ered, she only knew forbearance, patience and kindness. My only regret 
is that such pure unselfishness was not sufficiently appreciated by myself. 
In a higher sphere of life I hope to meet you again, my dear Johanna. 
And I also hope that my own love and devotion will then be more de- 
serving of yours.” 


Roebling died just when the mighty bridge was about to rise out of 
the plans which he had conceived. He was succeeded as chief engineer 
by his son, Washington. The foundations for the towers were built by 
the caisson method. One day in the spring of 1872, Washington Roeb- 
| ling was taken almost unconscious out of the damp high pressure of the 
caisson chambers. He was able to return for a short time to the site of 
construction, but by the end of 1875 his health had been so impaired 
that he never visited the bridge site again until the bridge was finished, 
directing the work, until the structure was completed in 1883, from his 
sick chamber in his Brooklyn home. 


Greater bridges by far than the Brooklyn Bridge have been built since 


that bridge was completed in 1883. Notable among these are the Phila- 
delphia~Camden Bridge, the George Washington Bridge over the Hud- 
son, the Oakland Bridge between Oakland and San Francisco, and the 
Golden Gate Bridge; but none of these bridges evoked the thrill which 
the building of the Brooklyn Bridge stirred in men’s souls. Then it was 
not only the greatest thing of its kind in the world, but it seemed hardly 
conceivable that a greater could ever be built. When the bridge was 
finished a writer in Harper's Weekly for May 27, 1883, borrowing his 
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metaphor from Macauley and his famous traveler from New Zealand, 
who in the midst of a vast solitude, taking his stand upon a broken arch 
of the London bridge, sketched the ruins of St. Paul’s, predicted that the 
towers of the Brooklyn Bridge would outlast every structure upon which 
they looked down: “It is not unimaginable that our future archaeolo- 
gists, looking from one of these towers upon the solitude of a mastless 
river and a dispeopled land, may have no other means of reconstructing 
our civilization than that which is furnished by the tower on which he 
stands.” 


Saxonburg today is a pleasant village, swept by the clear winds that 
roam in that high country. At the head of the main street is a high 
towered Lutheran Church. Tradition tells that when the Roeblings 
lived in Saxonburg a regularly ordained preacher was not available and 
they selected a gifted layman to take his place. He was a man of amaz- 
ing eloquence, to such a degree that it was said that even those on their 
death beds looked forward with pleasant anticipation to the funeral ora- 
tion which he would deliver over their bodies! And what higher tribute 


could be paid to man’s eloquence than that? 


One of the cottages where the Roeblings lived, not far from their 
ropewalk where the first wire was made, still remains. On a house on 
the corner of the main street a bronze tablet relates the fact that John 
A. Roebling, designer of the Brooklyn Bridge and his son, Washington 
Roebling, builder of the bridge, once resided in Saxonburg. Near the 
house I met a lad of about seventeen, just out of high school, and | 
asked him if that was the house where Roebling had lived. He looked at 
me somewhat vacantly and said: “Roebling? Who is he?” Then | 
stepped into the post office and asked the damsel at the window about 
Roebling and his house. She gaped at me as if I had asked for some 
prehistoric monster. 

Truly, a bridge builder is not without honor save in his own town! 


EDWIN M. STANTON 


Edwin M. Stanton, Lincoln’s great Secretary of War, was a native 
of Steubenville, and practiced law first at Cadiz, and then at Steuben- 
ville, But in 1847 he opened a law office in Pittsburgh, although main- 
taining his home in Steubenville. During his practice * Pittsburgh, one 
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of his most famous cases was the Wheeling Bridge case. In 1847 the 
Wheeling & Belmont Bridge Company built a bridge over the Ohio at 
Wheeling. Rivermen and steamboat men got out an injunction against 
the company on the ground that the bridge would interfere with naviga- 
tion on the Ohio and make Wheeling the head of Ohio river traffic. 
Stanton was retained as their counsel. He made a careful study of river 
navigation, floods, high water and low water, and arrived at the con- 
clusion that the bridge in order not to obstruct navigation, must clear 
the river by eighty feet. The counsel for the defense showed that forty- 
seven feet was a sufficient clearance, and that in times of exceptionally 
high water the smoke stacks of the steamers could be lowered with 
hinges. 

In order to demonstrate the bridge’s menace to navigation, Stanton 
got aboard a steamboat and had the captain drive the boat under a full 
head of steam between the piers of the bridge. The stacks and part of 
the upper works of the steamboat were carried away. With this visible 
evidence the Supreme Court decided in favor of those who had brought 
suit against the bridge company. But in 1852 Congress declared the 
bridge a post road, and it stood as it had been completed and a standard 
for river bridges in the future. 


Stanton’s first wife was Mary A. Lamson of Cadiz, Ohio, for whom 
he had a deep and abiding affection. Twelve years after the death of 
his first wife Stanton married Ellen M. Hutchison, daughter of a Pitts- 
burgh business man. His law office, where he was in partnership with 
Charles Shaler, was on Fourth Avenue, near Wood Street. Stanton’s 
most celebrated criminal law case, perhaps, was his defense of Daniel 


Sickles, afterwards famous as a corps commander at Gettysburg, who 
shot and killed Philip Barton Key, son of the author of the “Star 


Spangled Banner,” whom he charged with intimacy with his wife. In 
this case Stanton was one of the first to invoke what we now hear so 
much of as the “unwritten law.” 


When General Cass resigned as Secretary of State, Buchanan appoint- 
ed in his place Jeremiah S. Black of Pennsylvania, then Attorney Gen- 
eral, and appointed Stanton to take Black’s place as Attorney General. 
Although he was born in Steubenville and practiced law there, political- 
ly, Stanton was regarded as a Pennsylvanian. It was partly on this 
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ground, also, that Lincoln put Stanton in his Cabinet as Secretary of 
War to succeed Simon Cameron. 


On December 27, 1860, there was great excitement in Pittsburgh 
and a public meeting was held in and around the courthouse to protest 
against the transfer of heavy guns from the arsenal to forts on the Gulf 
of Mexico. This was a few days after South Carolina had seceded and 
the citizens of Pittsburgh were sure that if these guns were shipped 
south, as the then Secretary of War, Floyd, had directed, they would be 
used against northern troops. Stanton’s former law partner, Judge 
Charles Shaler, was one of the speakers at the meeting, and afterwards 
telegraphed Stanton who had just been sworn in as Attorney General. 
Stanton at once took the matter up with the President who seems to 
have been ignorant of Floyd’s order, with the result that on January 1, 
1861, Stanton telegraphed George Wilson, the mayor of Pittsburgh, 
that the order for the shipment of the guns had been officially rescinded 
by the new Secretary of War, Joseph Holt. 


In December, 1862, Lincoln appointed Stanton Secretary of War to 
succeed Simon Cameron. The first time Stanton saw Lincoln was at 
Cincinnati in 1854, when Lincoln, Stanton, George Harding, and P. H. 
Watson were associated as counsel in the suit of the McCormick Reaper 
Company against the John N. Manny Company of Rockford, Illinois, 
for infringement of patent rights. When he saw Lincoln, Stanton ex- 
claimed: “I will not associate with such a d gawky long armed ape 
as that! If I can’t have a man who is a gentleman in appearance associ- 
ated with me in the case, I will abandon it.” But Stanton’s last verdict 
was different. At twenty minutes after seven on April 14, 1865, he 
turned from the bed on which Lincoln lay in the house on Tenth 
Street, to the window, and pulling down the blind, exclaimed: “Now 
he belongs to the ages!” 


STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER 


Stephen Collins Foster was born on the Fourth of July, 1826, in the 
Foster cottage on Bullitt’s Hill, in the section of Pittsburgh now known 
as Lawrenceville. His father named it Lawrenceville after Captain James 
Lawrence, whose last words, as commander of the American ship 


“Chesapeake,” defeated in battle by the British frigate “Shannon,” have 
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become one of the most familiar and stirring sayings of American his- 
tory—“Don’t give up the ship!” Foster was probably named for Ste- 
phen Collins, the twelve-year-old deceased son of Mrs. Thomas Collins, 
wife of a Pittsburgh lawyer, and a close friend of Mrs. Foster. It was 
this Mrs. Collins who had presented Mrs. Foster with a bound girl, 
Olivia Pise, a mulatto, the daughter of a West Indies Frenchman who 
taught dancing to Pittsburgh society. This mulatto girl often took Ste- 
phen with her to the colored church and there, no doubt, some of the 
negro hymns and melodies began to impress the mind and spirit of the 
boy. 


His Scotch-Irish ancestors had settled in Lancaster County early in the 
eighteenth century. His grandfather, James Foster, had been a soldier 
under Washington, and after the war settled near Canonsburg, Wash- 
ington County. He was one of the original trustees of John McMillan’s 
Academy, established in 1791. This was the famous Log College which 
afterwards became Jefferson College. Foster’s father, William Barclay 
Foster, settled in Pittsburgh and was for a time a partner of Major 
Ebenezer Denny, Pittsburgh’s first mayor, in the shipping business. In 
the War of 1812 he was a quartermaster in the United States Army. 
When an urgent call came for supplies and munitions for Andrew Jack- 
son’s army at New Orleans, and there was no money with which to 
purchase them, Foster himself purchased the munitions, loaded them 
on the steamboat “Enterprise,” the fourth steamboat in order of time on 
the western rivers, and sent the boat down the river under the com- 
mand of the famous riverman, Captain Henry M. Shreve, after whom 
Shreveport, Louisiana, was named. The boat reached New Orleans on 
January 5, 1815, and Captain Shreve was able to run by the British 
batteries at Fort Philip and deliver the much needed munitions to Jack- 
son’s army before the battle on January 8. 


Stephen’s mother was a Miss Eliza Tomlinson of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, whom his father met at the home of her uncle, Oliver Evans in 
Philadelphia, America’s first steam engine builder. She was a woman of 
noble character and deep piety. Ofttimes, with her children gathered 
about her, she would address them on the meaning of life and the good- 
ness of God, and at the end of her discourse would say to her children: 
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“And now my children, kneel down here around me and let us pray to 
our Heavenly Father.” 


In 1836 the Foster, family moved to Allegheny, the father having 
been appointed the first collector for the recently completed Pennsyl- 
vania Canal. Three years later Stephen went to Athens, Pennsylvania, 
where his brother William was employed. There for a brief time he 
was a student in the Athens Academy. His first musical composition, 
“Tioga Waltz,” written for flutes, was played at the commencement 
exercises of that institution. 


In July, 1841, Foster entered Jefferson College, of which his grand- 
father had been one of the founders. His college career, however, lasted 
for just a few days. In a letter to his brother William, Stephen said he 
had come to college at the wrong time, in the middle of a term, and 
that he had gotten little attention from his instructors. He had become 
more and more disgusted with the place, and complained, too, of spells 
of dizziness and bleeding from the nose. But back of all this it is plain 
that he was suffering from a case of old-fashioned homesickness. 

In 1842 the Fosters were living in a two-family house on Allegheny 
Commons. The other half of the house was occupied by the family of a 
retired army officer, Captain Pentland. Stephen’s first published song, 
Open Thy Lattice, Love, composed when he was sixteen and published 
two years later, was dedicated to Susan E. Pentland, and some think 
there was a youthful romance between these two children. 


Stephen was at home at the time of the Big Fire’of April 10, 1845, 
and he and his brother Morrison, presumably as members of one of the 
Allegheny volunteer fire companies, helped to fight the flames. 


With the broad outlines, at least, of Foster’s later career, you are 
doubtless familiar, for the story has been told many times and in many 


ways, notably in his brother Morrison’s Biography, Songs and Musical 
Compositions of Stephen C. Foster (Pittsburgh, 1896); John Tasker 
Howard’s Stephen Foster, America’s Troubadour (New York, 1934); 
and his niece Evelyn Foster Morneweck’s two-volume Chronicles of 


Stephen Foster’s Family (Pittsburgh, 1944). 


Suffice it to say now, eighty-one years after his untimely death on 
January 13, 1864, that Foster’s melodies still echo around the world, 
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and that among the many monuments or memorials erected in his honor 
is one in Kentucky; another in Georgia, where the Suwanee River takes 
its rise; still others in North Carolina, Ohio, and Indiana; the beautiful 
Foster Memorial building erected at the side of the University of Pitts- 
burgh’s towering Cathedral of Learning; and the Foster bust in the 
Hall of Fame at New York University. 


As long as the heart has passions, as long as life has woes, as long as 
man yearns after a happiness which eludes him in this life, Foster’s Old 
Black Joe, My Old Kentucky Home, and Old Folks at Home, or 
“Way down upon the Swanee Ribber,” will echo around the world 
with the pathos of human sorrow and human hope. 


! Based in the main upon excerpts from a more extended account of “Pittsburgh’s Min- 
strel” written by Dr. Macartney and published in First Church Life, organ of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh.—Ed. 








ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 
AN HISTORICAL SKETCH 


A Synopsis by 
MARGARET TOWNSEND SCULLY 


ras NE HUNDRED YEARS AGO,” or “Staunch were Their Hearts,” 

QO: an historical sketch written for the 1845 Fire Centennial 
commemoration exercises by Margaret Townsend Scully, member of the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, and Madge Miller of the 
Pittsburgh Drama League. It is a play in two acts, with a prologue by 
Henry King Siebeneck, presented on April 10, 1945, at Soldiers and 
Sailors Memorial Hall, under the auspices of the Pittsburgh Drama 
League, Mrs. Elmer D. Harshbarger, general chairman and Madge 
Miller, co-director. 

While most of the characters, and the events around which the 
action takes place are authentic, it should be understood that the writers 
have exercised a certain amount of dramatic license. 

The theme throughout both prologue and play is the commemora- 
tion of the courage and vision of the Pittsburghers of 1845, who, 
undaunted by their individual losses and the devastation of the great fire, 
set to work immediately to rebuild and modernize their city. 


PROLOGUE 

“T am William Pitt the Elder, ‘name father’ of Pittsburgh. During 
my lifetime, I served as head of the British government, instituting a 
military policy of unusual vigor and shrewdness. My armies and navies 
won many victories—at Louisburg, Niagara, and Quebec. But far and 
away the most significant of all was General John Forbes’ capture of 
Fort Duquesne. 

“General Forbes, in my honor, named this place ‘Pitts-burgh,’ and 
thus I became your ‘Father Pitt.’ Forbes besought me to take this com- 


munity under my special protection, and I did as he desired, not only 
during my life, but for all times thereafter. To you, my children, Pitts- 
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burghers of every century, I bequeathed a legacy more precious than 
fine gold. That legacy was the spirit of energy. 

“And you have received that legacy and put it to use in the way I 
intended. Nowhere else in the world is the force of energy more mani- 
fest than here in Pittsburgh. One hundred years ago it built anew this 
city after a great conflagration had destroyed thousands of dwellings, 
shops, and factories. It proved itself then as dynamic as the spirit which 
today animates you in this world crisis. 

“Yes, my descendants of 1845, I commend your ancestors of that 
day in particular, and refer you to them for closer study. They were 
not disheartened by the calamity of April tenth. They went to work 
valiantly to rebuild what the flames had destroyed. And they built bet- 
ter than they knew, for they instilled in their children the determination 
to overcome all difficulties, whatever they might be, with the help 
of God. 

“Now I shall turn back the wheel of Time, to recreate the past 
before your eyes. I shall show you the people from whom you have 
sprung — the rebuilders of Pittsburgh —the stout-hearted men and 
women of ‘One Hundred Years Ago.’ ” 


ACT I 


The play opens in the studio of the French dancing master Monsieur 
Aristide Bonnaffon. It is Thursday, April 10, 1845. Monsieur Bon- 
naffon is directing a dress rehearsal for a benefit for New England flood 
sufferers to be held that night. Music is playing and a group of young 
people are being drilled in a popular new dance called the polka, just 
imported from London. Among the dancers are Mary Phillips, Oliver- 
etta Graham, Oliveretta’s cousin, William Graham Johnston, and 
young George Singer, Jr. 

To the right are the musicians, with a piano, a harp, and several 
flutes and violins. 

To the left is seated a group of parents and friends of the performers. 
They talk among themselves, discussing subjects explanatory of the plot 
—the unusual weather, the long dry spell, and the high winds. Among 
those present are Mr. and Mrs. Josiah King; Judge and Mrs. William 
Wilkins; John A. Roebling, the bridge builder, and his wife; Rees 


Cadwalader Townsend, wire manufacturer, and his wife; Dr. Andrew 
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N. McDowell, father-in-law of Stephen Foster, and his wife; Mr. and 
Mrs. William B. Foster, Stephen’s parents; Major William Croghan, 
owner of the beautiful ‘house and estate called “Picnic”; Dr. and Mrs. 
James Ramsay Speer; Mr. and Mrs. James R. Snowden; Mr. and 
Mrs. William Blair; Dr. Jonas Roup McClintock, thrice mayor of 
Pittsburgh, and his wife; George Anshutz, the ironmaster, and his wife; 
Mr. and Mrs. William Bissell; Walter Forward, lately Secretary of 
the Treasury; Mr. and Mrs. Richard Biddle; Harmar Denny, former 
Congressman, and his wife; James Crossan, genial owner of the 
Monongahela House, and his wife; John H. Shoenberger, iron and nail 
manufacturer, and his wife; Dr. and Mrs. William J. Ward; David 
Blythe and William Coventry Wall, artists; Mr. and Mrs. Samuel R. 
Johnston; James K. Moorhead, soon to become president of the 
Monongahela Navigation Company, and his wife; and General Wil- 
liam Robinson, Jr., said to have been the first white child born west of 
the Allegheny River, and his wife. 

The polka is repeated, with increasing applause from the spectators. 

Mrs. Edgar, pretty choir leader, now enters. She is very vivacious 
and is welcomed effusively by Monsier Bonnaffon and the performers. 

Monsieur Bonnaffon begins to call the roll for the next feature, the 
minuet. Young ladies: Virginia Crossan, Annie Ogden, Mary O’Hara 
Denny, Ellie Bissell, Lib McKnight, Susan Pentland, Annie Robinson, 
Jane McDowell. Young gentlemen: William Irwin, Thomas Mellon, 
George Evans, Jim Denny, Algernon Bell, Jim O’Hara, William 
Thaw, James Hutchison. 

As Jane McDowell and Annie Robinson have not yet arrived, Mon- 
sieur Bonnaffon declares he cannot begin without them, and calls upon 
Mrs. Edgar to rehearse her choral numbers. She is assezabling the 
singers when Stephen Foster enters with four companions. Foster, a 
good looking young man with modest manner, explains that they have 
just dropped in to watch the rehearsal. He introduces the four young 
men as fellow “Knights of the S. T. [Square Table],” a popular secret 
society: Andrew L. Robinson, Robert P. McDowell, Charles B. Scully, 
and Richard Cowan. 

Some pleasant banter follows and several requests are made for some 
of Foster’s songs. Foster hesitates, but is prevailed upon and the four 
“Knights” take their places with him around the piano to the right of 
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the stage. Foster sings “Old Uncle Ned” and “Old Dog Tray,” while 
Robinson, McDowell, Scully, and Cowan accompany him in the 
choruses. “Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair” is called for enthusias- 
tically. Foster again sings with great feeling. Jane McDowell, the 
“Jeanie” of the romantic ballad, has arrived in the meantime, and shows 
embarrassment during Foster’s singing. She is engaged to him at the 
time, and eventually becomes his wife.’ 

Foster expresses his thanks for the generous applause, and begs that 
the rehearsal go on. A mixed choir under Mrs. Edgar’s direction now 
sings a group of the favorite songs of the day: “The Old Ozaken 
Bucket,” “Annie Laurie,” “Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes,” 
and “Flow Gently Sweet Afton.” 

Foster expresses great approval: “I congratulate you, Mrs. Edgar! 
Your choir will be an outstanding success tonight!” 

Monsieur Bonnaffon also exclaims: “Sans doute! (Without doubt! ) 
The songs are pleasing and well rendered.” 


Mrs, Edgar, highly pleased by such praise, remarks that they have 
not yet seen Monsieur Bonnaffon’s minuet, and begs the dancing master 
to regale Foster and the “Knights” with an exhibition of this graceful 
dance. The spectators applaud enthusiastically and express enjoyment of 
both music and dancing. 


At this moment the sound of a fire bell is heard in the distance. The 
spectators comment upon it, and then dismiss it as unimportant. The 
minuet is resumed with some slight corrections by Monsieur Bonnaffon. 
Into this care-free scene now comes a note of sudden tragedy. Old 
Tim, an Irish fruit vendor, who peddles his oranges through the streets, 
bursts into the studio, and pushes his way through the dancers. 

Tim shouts in a panic of excitement that a terrible fire is raging 
down at the Point! “First twas only a shed on fire on Ferry Street! 
But she’s spreadin’ now, fast, to warehouses and homes!” 

The music stops . . . consternation prevails. 


Stephen Foster, the four “Knights,” and a number of the younger 


' Considerable dramatic license has been taken here, for with the possible exception of 
“Old Uncle Ned,” none of the songs here rendered are known to have been written 
before that time, and all had yet to be published. “Jeanie,” at least, was written several 
years after Stephen’s marriage to Jane McDowell in 1850, in connection with their recon- 
ciliation after a separation.—Ed. 
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men who are volunteer firemen run out, exclaiming that they will be 
needed. 

James Tucker Shannon, a volunteer fireman, rushes in. He is wear- 
ing the helmet and uniform of the Niagara Fire Company. “All fire- 
men to their posts!” he calls. “Mr. Mellon, Mr. Thaw, any others? 
Bonnaffon, clear this building at once! A wall of flame is crossing the 
city in front of a heavy wind. Your studio lies directly in its path. It 
cannot be saved! Friends, go to your homes! Bonnaffon, I leave you 
in charge!” 

Shannon runs out. A woman screams and sobs. All mill about. Bon- 
naffon keeps his head. He calls his wife from another room. Between 
them they guide everyone to the street door. 

The sound of fire bells, voices calling, general clamor outside increases. 

Bonnaffon is almost overcome by the prospect of losing the work of 
a lifetime. He passes his hand affectionately over a corner of the piano, 
then quickly gathers up some music, and hurries out.* 


INTERMISSION 


Between the acts two newsboys go up and down the aisles selling 
papers and calling head lines: 
“Gazette and Advertiser! Daily Morning Post! Awful conflagra- 


tion! Most dreadful calamity! Pittsburgh in ruins! Two-thirds of city 
wiped out! Wood Street a sea of fire from the Monongahela River to 


Diamond Alley! Fire still raging with awful sublimity at seven o’clock! 
Gas works destroyed! Monongahela Bridge prostrated in river! District 
of Kensington well-nigh annihilated! Bank of Pittsburgh consumed! 
Mayor’s office destroyed! Post Office, Market House, and Third Pres- 
byterian Church among few buildings saved! High wind and lack of 
water contributing factors! Untold numbers homeless. Universal hor- 
ror and dread! Gazette and Advertiser! Daily Mornmg Post! Gazette 
and Advertiser! Daily Morning Post!” 


ACT Il 
Time, one month after the fire. 
A meeting of the Relief Committee for Fire Sufferers is being held 


2 Pittsburgh has always had an enviable reputation for its generous response to other 
cities in time of emergency or distress. It was therefore an ironical twist of fate that sur- 
prised this particular group in the midst of their effort to provide help for a community 
of New England flood sufferers. 
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in the grounds of the old Market House, one of the few buildings not 
destroyed. 

Five committee officers are sitting at a long table in the center of the 
stage: Mayor William J. Howard; George Whitten Jackson, president 
of the select council and chairman of relief committee; Thomas Bake- 
well, member of the select council; John Davitt, city treasurer; Henry 
Baldwin Earle, treasurer of the relief committee. The committee is 
studying reports and memoranda. 

People are passing through the grounds. Duquesne Grays sentries 
pace back and forth, and give the meeting a semblance of privacy. 

City Treasurer Davitt is reading aloud a report of individual losses: 
African M. E. Church, $3,000; Thomas Burrell, physician, $4,000; 
T. J. Gallagher, student of medicine, $50; Christian Ihmsen, glass 
manufacturer, partially insured, $17,000; Mrs. Jope, sempstress, $81; 
Johnson and Stockton, book sellers, partially insured, $8,500; James 
Woods, cotton factory, six houses, $18,000.” He lays the report down 
and observes: “Perhaps the losses can never be accurately totaled, but it 
would be safe to estimate them at a minimum of fifteen millions of 
dollars.” 

Mr. Bakewell: “A staggering amount!” 

Mayor Howard: “What are the total contributions for relief made to 
you thus far as treasurer of the relief committee, Mr. Earle?” 

Mr. Earle: “$199,566.65 to date. It is being distributed now to ap- 
plicants for relief according to this system of classification.” (He hands 
out copies to the members. ) 

Mr. Jackson: “Of the 1,011 applicants, what percentage were those 
in very moderate circumstances?” 


Mr. Earle: “Those of the first class, I should say, comprising amounts 
not exceeding one hundred dollars. If you gentlemen will turn with 
me to the statistics on Page 2...” 


A mannishly dressed young woman passes by, takes a pencil and note- 
book out of her handbag. A spectator remarks to another: ““That’s Mrs. 
Jane Grey Swisshelm, editor of the Pittsburg Saturday Visiter.” 

Second Spectator: “Editor? Of a newspaper? A woman?” 


3 Here again the clock is momentarily turned ahead a little, for Mrs. Swisshelm, though 


already a contributor to local newspapers, did not start her own, the Saturday Visiter, 
until late in 1847.—Ed. 
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Third Spectator: “A woman in business?” 

First Spectator: “Let us hope that her advanced ideas may not turn 
the heads of any young girls of the community.” 

Second Spectator: “A woman’s place is in the house!” 

Monsieur and Madame Bonnaffon pass by and join Mrs. Edgar and 
friends. There is much talk of the amazing progress of the rebuilding. 
A stranger just come to town remarks: “The stagecoach driver told 
us of the new bridge that is to replace the old wooden structure. Is it 
true that it is to be of a suspension type made of wire cable?” “Yes, it is 
the first scientifically designed and constructed bridge of its kind in the 
world! The great work has already been started by Mr. John Roe- 
bling.” 

At this point a nun, Sister Hilda Warde, the founder of Mt. Mercy 
Academy, leading a group of young girls, comes up the right aisle 
through the audience, and stands on the right of the stage. 

A schoolmaster from the demolished Western University of Pennsyl- 
vania, leading a group of young men, comes up the left aisle through 
the audience, and stands on the left side of the stage. 

The two groups of young people take notice of each other across 
the stage. 

Schoolmaster: “The ruins of ancient Greece, young gentlemen, could 
surely not present a picture of more awful desolation—Ahem! Do I 
perceive that I have not your full attention in this matter? May I direct 
your gaze to what remains of a fine old church to your left?” 

Sister Hilda Warde: “Young ladies! Eyes straight ahead!” 

Schoolmaster: “Young gentlemen!” (clapping his hands) “Your 
attention, please! Follow me.” 


Mayor Howard, who has noticed the exchange of glances, addresses 


the schoolmaster: “Be not too severe with them, good ‘friend. Despite 


our losses, we have much to be thankful for, and good cause to rejoice. 
None of us can doubt that the Pittsburgh these young people are to 
know will be far greater and more beautiful than our city that was.” 
A considerable crowd is assembling. Jane Swisshelm, with notebook 
in hand, approaches the mayor, and asks that he tell them something of 
the relief work that is going on. 
Mayor Howard: “Mr. George W. Jackson, chairman of the relief 
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committee, is better qualified to answer that than I, Mrs. Swisshelm. I 
have asked him to prepare a statement for this committee, but you and 
these good citizens are as fully entitled as any official to hear his words.” 

Mr. Jackson: “Your Honor, when named chairman of the relief 
committee, I looked upon that task assigned me with something close 
to despair. One third of the city of Pittsburgh had been consumed by 
fire in less than six hours, two-thirds of the business capital smouldered; 
eleven hundred buildings were in ruins; and, most appalling, thousands 
ot men, women, and children found themselves houseless and destitute 
Age and youth, wealth and poverty, were alike its victims. 

“Yet on all sides I found faith, and courage, and unbelievable gen- 
erosity. If the victims of the catastrophe were houseless, they were not 
homeless or friendless; their more fortunate fellow citizens opened their 
doors to them, saying: “You have lost everything; but, come, we will 
share with you.’ The work of restoring children to their parents, of 
reuniting families, and of relaying the good news of the safety of loved 
ones was carried out promptly, with the aid of many selfless men and 
women. Food and clothing were pressed upon us by friends both in the 
vicinity and from great distances. Amounts of money, large and small, 
have come to us from sixteen of these United States, and from the 
countries of England, France, Denmark, and Scotland. Within this 
state, individuals and organizations—the churches in particular—are 
still giving with utmost generosity, in the wake of the check sent by 
the State of Pennsylvania for fifty thousand dollars. 

“Your Honor, this is my statement: there is no despair in the hearts 
of these good people, nor in mine. There is life and health left, and 
mind, and the bold indomitable spirit of enterprise. With the help of 
God, we shall rebuild our city!” 

Mayor Howard: “Your words are very gratifying, Mr. Jackson, and 
that same hope for the future animates, I know, the hearts of all of us. 
Our community is a young and lusty one; less than one hundred years 
have passed since John Forbes wrested Fort Duquesne from the French 
and Indians in the name of the British Crown. We are the descendants 
of those hardy men of Fort Pitt who, as Revolutionary soldiers, fought 
and died and hallowed this land with their blood that we might know 
freedom and the right to peaceful homes. Staunch were their hearts, 
ind no less so must ours be. 
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“Tt is truly said: ‘Where there is no vision, the people perish.’ Our 
eyes must be upon tomorrow, and our steps must be firm. Homes, 
churches, shops, and factories will rise again! Together, with the help 
of Divine Providence, we shall make of this triangle of blackened ruins 
a golden triangle whose fame will endure as a priceless heritage for 
those who follow us.” (Applause: shouts of “We’re with you, Your 
Honor!” “We can do it!”, etc.) 

Old Tim: “You never knew an Irishman who'd let a fire down 
him! Did ye?” (Cheers: “That’s right.”) 

Voice: “Nor an Englishman!” 

Voice: “Nor a Scotchman!” 

Voice: “Nor anyone living in Pittsburgh!” (Applause: “That’s 
right!”’) 

A young girl runs out from the crowd and addresses the mayor: 
“Oh, Your Honor, I see some fiddlers approaching! May we not have 
a dance here and now? A Virginia reel?” 

The music starts up. They begin to clap, quickly form lines, and 
dance the Virginia reel. Applause at its conclusion. Shouts of “Now, 
‘Susanna’!” “Let’s sing ‘Oh! Susanna’!’’* “Lead us, Stephen!” Fos- 
ter leads the singing and then all march otf stage down the aisles 
through the auditorium, after the audience had joined with them in sing- 
ing ““The Star Spangled Banner.” 


4“Oh! Susanna” was first published in 1848, but there is some evidence that it was 


written several years earlier.—Ed. 





} 
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CAST 
Characters Impersonators 
Witten Pit... .....:.. bAGWere> aos .....Joun Dewrrr Beatriz 
Monsieur Aristide Bonnaffon.......................- Burton Mustin 
NE Ms Fh dviad ont one és ondes 00 cde meae hen EmMeErRIcK SIMBOLI 
Mrs. Edgar, Singing Teacher............... Mrs, Epwarp S. LawrENCE 
Old Tim, Fruit Vendor....... seg ee pee ee) Joun Dewitr Beatriz 
Jomes Tucker Shannon, Fireman... ......-.....0550% Rosin M. IncRaM 
RK NEIL chek 2s sie SEs se oc eal Mrs. Ricuarp S. Larce 
George Whitten Jackson, Chairman Relief Committee... .CHartes A. Locke 
ee eee eee Howarp EULENSTEIN 
Thomas Bakewell, Member Relief Committee... .. . . .. FERDINAND FILLIon 
Harry B. Earle, Treasurer Relief Committee.......... Dan T. R. Dickson 
SE NES IE eink Oe bin cau aw eens wines ......HEsTER INGRAM 
SY By ohe ae eee or ee ...Grorcina Gray 
de ee ..Wiruiam L, Doney 
THE POLKA 
Ce na aie ae a ae ae Hunter Brooks 
William Graham Johnston.............. ......... THOMAS T, Ropes 
Mary Phillips.......... err Faure ..Parricia Pitcairn 
Oliveretta Graham........ ECS Pree et eee Martua SNOWDEN 
and 


Girlh—AnneE T. Brooxs, Barspara Brooxs, MaryLee Evuis, CATHERINE 
ENGELDER, ELEANORE LarcGE, LouisE Lynpon, Satty Lyppon, Marion 
McCarco, Patricia O’Brien, Lucinpa Pitcairn, Evetyn Siick, FRANCES 
Watton. 

Boys—Frankuiin B. Atuison, James L. Borrtncer, Donatp Brown, 
Epwarp Fettows, Samueit M., Jackson III, Nicoras Koruta, CHARLES 
Manwitier, Jr., Wittiam G. McMot, J. Vick O’Brien, Jr., HENRY 
O’Brien, Jr., Doucras G. Pratt, Cuaries R. Ross. 


KNIGHTS OF THE S. T. (A secret society) 
ora ai: ¢ ars ss sash 9 wie habia ee Joun Cuppyre 
Robert McDowell. . Deere rena tce aie cea tae Howarp W. GINDELE 
Charles B. Scully............ ......+......FREDERICK BuLLarp, Jr. 
Richard Cowan.... rile cvesi oe ten ae ....Nicuotas KeEenHayas 


CHOIR 


Mrs. Joun Bippie, Mrs. JEANNETTE Carter Brautican, Kitty Burns, 
Epwarp Coucn, Mrs. Dan T. R. Dickson, ALMA Furticx, AUDREY GAPE, 
Mrs. H. Rea Garper, Georcina Gray, Dr. Anna E. Jamieson, Mrs. 
JosepH Kenny, Cart Lioyp, Marcerra Lutron, Katuerine Lutron, 
Ann McCase, Hetrre McConnaucuy, Mrs. Donatp McNEIL, ANNIE 
R. Swan, Ricuarp Vocier, Mrs. Water S. Wricut. 
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THE MINUET 
Sara Crausser, Euvaiua Ecxstern, OvtivE Mar Gray, Georcina Gray, 
Epirh Harprmayer, Emity Jacops, Carotyn Lappe, Nancy A. Noan, 
Marcia Oxps, Mary Ipa Rice, Patricia Rick, ANNIE Swan, SALLY 
WricutT, Grace Ziscukavu II. 
Music under the direction of..... ..Dr. Harvey B. Gaui 
ET TEE © Uae Ds Sia aS sca do a ...Miss Katuryn Wick 
EE Hs. bo 5 hee ie kooks cee eee eee 
Mrs. E.twoop S. TowER 
Mrs. JoHN PHitiips STEVENSON 
Mrs. ALBERT MacDonatp 
res ........-KARL HEtnricu 
Costumes......... ide. 
Mrs. Donatp McNEIL 
ANNIE SWAN 
CaroL_yn Lappe 
Properties—Sound Effects. ..Mrs. HERBERT ZiscHKAU 
Make Up..... Pe Sa ey eine wre re ore ora 
Mrs. Epwarp S. LawRENCE 
Joun D. Beatriz 


Coiffures..... (ote tdGhS ane rae Jerry FEepDELE 

Stage Manager...... aes .......HEsTER INGRAM 

Floral Decorations............ Bureau oF City Parks 
USHERS 


Head Usher, Janer Woxre: Lucia Bucnanan, Mary CuHampers, Patty 
GiLuespi£, DAPHNE Firtu, Laura Hayes, Emity Heron, Barsara LEECH, 
Marjorie Leecu, Fartey Watton, Mary Wurts. 
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SOME CONTEMPORARY ACCOUNTS AND 
FAMILY TRADITIONS OF THE FIRE 


NE of the earliest accounts of the fire is to be found in a letter on 
O file at the Historical Society, or in print in this magazine on pages 
62 and 63 of its January, 1927, issue (Vol. 10, No. 1). It was written 
by thirteen-year-old John R. Banks, a student at the Western Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and the original includes a rough map of the city 
showing the burned district. 


On April 27, James H. McClelland wrote a letter (now in the pos- 
session of his granddaughter, Mrs. W. S. Sutton) to his sister in Ireland, 
in the course of which he described the catastrophe as follows: 


The general Trade & business of this country is improving slowly but 
soundly & safely. The unparalelled calamity which has befallen our City has 
brought great demand for all kinds of labor, at somewhat better prices than had 
been going—& I hope to be able to make a new start in my old business of 
Building. Although I have suffered heavily & grievously, I think that I am not 
broken in either body or spirit, and I hope to rise again. I had no Real prop- 
erty to lose by the fire in our City, although four 3 storied bricks which I 
once owned were burnt, and I did not reside in that part, and of course 
escaped all loss & inconvenience. The fire was one of the most wonderful & 
destructive, if not the very most, that ever happened in the Records of Cities. 
The weather had been exceedingly dry for two weeks, & when the fire broke 
out the wind was blowing strong, & it increased to a gale. Pieces of burnt 
wood were carried 15 miles, & pieces of partly consumed books & papers have 
been picked up at the distance of 30 miles from the City. The effect of so 
great a wind was to produce in the burning buildings the greatest degree of 
heat, so intense generally as not to leave a particle of wood unconsumed in 
the whole district over which the fire passed; and the Iron in the warehouses 
were melted down like lead & much of it burnt to a mere cinder. The flames 


spread so rapidly that scarcely any of the moveable property was got away 
from the parts which lay in the straight direction of the wind—the women & 
children barely escaping with their lives. Two men & two women were 
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actually burnt in houses in consequence of staying too long, laboring to save 
some of their property. And the wonder is that hundreds were not burnt. But 
it was in the day time between the hours of 12 Mer. & 6 oclk. If it had 
occurred after midnight, it is believed that hundreds would have perished. 


At the head of the letter is a printed map of Pittsburgh showing the 
burned district and accompanied by comments in the writer’s own hand. 
This map is the basis for the one shown here in the foregoing frontis- 
piece, and the comments are quoted in the preceding editor’s note. 


The reaction of distant relatives of Pittsburghers of that day is illus- 
trated by the following excerpts from a letter written by Mrs. James 
Lee of South Camden, New Jersey (grandmother of Miss Lily Lee 
Nixon, owner of the letter), to her sister Ann Barker in Pittsburgh on 
April 22: 


I should write to let you know we have heard the dreadfull intelegance of 
the great and ruinous fire that has almost destroyed your city we have been 
verry uneasy ever since as we do not yet know who are burnt and who are not 
I fear Lewis is gon and William Barker and perhaps Wiley in Third Street 
O My dear friends it is realy dreadfull Poor Lewis he will be no doubt ruined 
at the preasant it is well they did not live were the store was I hope they 
would at least save their goods I suppose Wiley had gon away as I do not see 
his name in the papers or perhaps he was out at his farm you must send all 
particulars about it for we are in great suspense. . . . I am afraid the glass 
houses are nearly all burnt down now James is now gon to work at Kensing- 
ton he will get 10 dollars per week their he only got 6 on this side and part 
in trade. . . . James has built himselfe a waggon he made it in his leasur 
hours he intends to take us in it some time when we go west I should rather 
go that way then by the canal. .. .I do not always write as bad as I do now 
I am in a hurry a young man is waiting to post it for me... . 


Listen, now, to one whose words epitomize the spirit in which Pitts- 


burghers set about rebuilding and improving their city. The Rev. Dr. 
David H. Biddle, pastor of the Third Presbyterian Church at the time 
of the fire, is speaking on the subject, “Sound and Sanctified Scholar- 
ship,” at the dedication of the new building of the Western University 
of Pennsylvania in Allegheny on September 8, 1846. Here are his open- 
ing remarks, taken from a pamphlet published the same year but now 
very rare: 
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We cordially felicitate you, fellow citizens! especially of the Faculty and 
Board of Trustees of this Institution, on the occasion, which has called us 
together this evening—THE RE-OPENING OF THE WESTERN UNI- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The 1oth of April 1845, was a fatal and never to be forgotten day, in the 
annals of Pittsburgh! The morning sun, you well remember, looked down 
upon a busy, contented and happy population, engaged in the various pursuits 
of life. The minister was in his study; the lawyer in his office, or in the halls 
of justice; the physician on his errands of mercy; the merchant employed 
in honorable traffic; the manufacturer in superintending or elaborating the 
processes of princely wealth; the sturdy laborer was joyously sweating at his 
toil; even the car man, cracked his whip with glee, rejoicing in the flourish- 
ing state of business; and gentlemen of leisure, chatted at the street corners, 
all inapprehensive of coming peril!—the meridian, even, gave no intimation 
of danger. Yet that evening moon lighted a scene of almost unparalleled deso- 
lation!—Millions of property destroyed; thousands of families homeless; and 
one third of our city in ruin! Though months and almost years have passed, 
it appears to us yet, in frightful freshness: like the scenes of a terrible dream, 
burned in on the memory, its fearful incidents come back, whenever, circum- 
stances, association, or duty, lead us to dwell upon the event! 

Amidst the varied ruins of that day, the seats of science, and the temples 
of the most High God, were not exempted. Literature and religion, con- 
tributed their ample quota, to the holocaust of that occasion. After demolish- 


ing warehouses and dwellings, the depositories of prosperous commerce, and 


the appliances and results of useful manufacture, not a momentary pause was 
seen in the fiery career of the conqueror, when his torch of desolation, 
touched, like so much tinder, the edifice devoted to the service of God, or the 
quiet pursuits of science! The University was consumed as remorselessly as 
the Monongahela House, or Bridge; the library, apparatus, lecture room, 
chalk and blackboard, as the hogshead of tobacco, or the bale of cotton, the 
bag of coffee, or the tierce of brandy!! As the youthful student, the alumni, 
the President and professors, alive to classic reminiscences, walked where but 
yesterday the massive walls stood in their gloomy glory, they realized all that 
Aeneas felt, when he said of his native city, “Fust Illium,” There was the 
University! 

But why should we or they say, There was the University, or allow at 
all that the University was consumed! The wood and stone, costly indeed, as 
we all have bitter reason for knowing, were consumed,—the mere brick and 
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mortar, were in ruins; but the University, in the true sense of the term, was 
made of no such perishable materials, and was dependent on no such uncer- 
tain contingencies, The intellect, taste, and educational resources of the in- 
structors, the energies and affections of the corporation were untouched. The 
soul of the Institution, survived the desolation of that day, like the Psyche 
of ancient fable, and as our present circumstances delightfully attest, has made 
for itself already another and a better tenement. The Phenix has risen from 
the fire! Alas! since then we have lost ¢ Stone,—an ornament of the Univer- 
sity, and of society at large, inexpressibly precious to a chosen circle of 
friends, worth far more than the building which the roth of April took from 
us. Could we bring him back we would cheerfully give this edifice which we 
have erected and are about to use, associated so vividly in every apartment 
with his memory and our incalculable loss! 

The old University Building was consumed! But as in numerous other 
instances in this world, good has come of the evil. The apparent calamity, 
after we recovered from its first stunning effects, has proved a blessing. The 
great fire has accomplished a result, which many have frequently and fer- 
vently desired. It has removed our institution, from a contracted street, and 
most unfortunate locality, to the airy and beautiful situation where we are now 
assembled! On the banks of the beautiful Allegheny, affording a panorama of 
singular interest and variety; presenting a prominent object, in both direc- 
tions, to the eye of the approaching traveller, and though possessing indeed 
no very great claims to architectural elegance, (we are too poor to offer sacri- 
fices to the Genius of architecture,) yet altogether better adapted to the pur- 
poses of instruction, arranged and furnished under the eye and special direc- 
tion of the Instructors! 


THE “WHODUNIT” CONTEST 


About ten days before the centennial commoration, Henry Oliver 
Evans, Esq., a vice president of the Historical Society and a member of 
its 1845 Committee, announced in the local newspapers that the Society 
would present a fifty-dollar war bond to anyone who could supply the 
name, with convincing proof, of the person responsible for starting the 
Big Fire of 1845—one thus far known to history only as an [rish 
washerwoman. 


Some of the newspaper accounts of the offer referred to the unknown 
quantity as “Pittsburgh’s Mrs. O’Leary,” and some ten of the contest- 
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ants turned in the familiar story of Mrs. O’Leary’s cow and the Chi- 
cago fire of 1871. None of the contestants settled the real question con- 


clusively, but three of them were awarded prizes for “brave tries,” and 


the pertinent portions of the letters of two of these head the following 
group of sample entries: 


From Wm. F. Brophy, Mr. Washington, Pittsburgh: 

The undersigned, has the answer to your $50 question, “Who dunnit?” 
So just bear with me a little, until I give you a little of the background of 
the little Lady, who made it possible for me to supply you with it. 

She was a direct decendent of Ethen Allen, the Hero of Ticonderoga, 
her name was Sarah Allen. Born in New Haven, Connecticut, in 1820, was 
married to Joseph McQuade, in 1841. They lived in what was then the old 
borough of Birmingham, on the South Side. He died in 1854, during the 
Cholera Epedemic. They had two children; one my Mother, the other died 
in infancy. This Lady was my Grandmother; she was a lover of history, an 
inveterate reader of it, but never a recorder of it. She delighted in regaling 
any of us who found time to listen to it. As a boy, on several occasions, I 
heard her relate the story of the conflagration, and the last time I heard it 
was after my advent into the Fire Department, of which I am a present 
member. Having entered it in the beginning of this century, 1900. And now, 
here is the plain, unvarnished story, as related to me by my Grandmother. 


My Mother had an Aunt, a sister of her Father, whose name was Elizabeth, 
and was lovingly called “Betsy” by everyone. She was married to a man by 
the name of Joe Blankensop. They had one son, Joe, Jr., and in a short time 
Joe, Sr. died. In time, Aunt Betsy married again, to a man whose name was 
John Brooks. It was his Mother, who was washing in the yard at the corner 
of Ferry Street and Second Avenue, where the Conflagration of 1845 had its 
inception, History, such as we have of it, was compiled by the Police Depart- 
ment in 1889. It just mentioned the death of two people, a Samuel Kingston, 
4 prominent member of the Bar, and a Mrs. Maglone. But tradition says (and 
that is my Grandmother) that Mrs. Brooks also lost her life, as she was never 
seen again. 


Of course, Ladies and Gentlemen, I have no record; it is purely tradition, 
but it came to me from, next to my Wife and Mother, the grandest person 
in the world to me, my Grandmother, who passed away at the age of eighty- 
two, in 1902. 
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From Louis Weiblinger, Mt. Troy, Pittsburgh: 
I have been saving old clippings from the Press paper, and have one about 


the fire of 1845 and how it started, and the lady’s name. 


The lady was doing her washing in her back yard, when a wind blowed 
a spark from under the kettle and landed on a wooden house, and that is how 
it started. Her name is Mrs, O’Mallery. 

The fire started on the morning of April 10, 1845. She lived at Ferry 
Street and Second Avenue. 


From May Beale, Wilkinsburg: 

My father’s cousin, Miss Henrietta Murphy, daughter of Mr. Grattan 
Murphy, who was in the linen business here at the time, and was one of “The 
Vigilante”, told us the following: 

A woman who did her Mother’s laundry work built a fire for her wash 
boiler in an open lot near Bruce’s Ice House. It was the tenth of April, 1845, 
an extremely windy morning. There was a great deal of loose straw from the 
Ice House blowing about, and some of it was blown into the fire, ignited, 
blew away and ignited more, which in turn set fire to a house, that house to 
another, and then another, until it was feared the whole city would be in 
flames. About noon the wind changed and subsided, which was all that saved 
the city. In 1843 when the diocese of Pittsburgh was created, Bishop O’Con- 
nor brought four Sisters of Mercy from Ireland to open a school. It was a 
private school, which they conducted in a residence on Penn Avenue, just 
about opposite Horne’s present location. My father’s cousin, Henrietta Mur- 
phy, and my grandfather’s sister, Pauline Beale, were pupils there. On the 
day of the fire when they went home for lunch to my great-grandfather 
Beale’s house, they found it burned to the ground. All that had been saved 
had been carried from there (lower Market Street) to Trinity Church yard. 
Cousin Henrietta told us many, many details—I have heard her tell the story 
many times. She never varied any of the facts, and so of coprse we have always 
held that as the first- hand true story of the “Big Fire,” as she always alluded 
to it. As children we were always thrilled to have her tell us about it. She 
always said “she could remember it as though it were yesterday.” As my 
great-grandfather lost not only his home, but his brush factory as well, and 
she was an inmate of his house at the time, and knew the washer woman 
personally, as she was employed by her mother, I think her story most probable. 


From B. Frank Bell, Homestead: 
Am sending along the following story handed down to us boys by our 
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father, Robert Bell, who came to Pittsburgh in 1849, and heard the story 
many times around the wharf where he worked as fireman on the river 
steamers. 

According to father’s story, which he certainly believed to be true, there 
was an engineer on one of the boats tied up at the wharf, who became an- 
noyed at a large wooley Newfoundland dog which had became a pest around 
where the engineer had to do his work, and he became so riled at the dog 
one day that he poured oil over his shaggy coat and set it afire, the dog tak- 
ing off (a mass of flames) and ran up to Ferry Street and got under one of 
the many old buildings there at the time, setting it afire, and thereby starting 
the great fire of Pittsburgh. The only building left standing was one next 
to where the county morgue now stands, and which is now used as a park- 
ing lot. 


From Alice V. Brown, Oakmont: 

The story told me when I was a little girl was that a tailor was dyeing 
some materials and forgot about them as he went to look at a parade. I may 
be wrong about why he forgot the boiling kettle, but the materials caught 
fire and set the building on fire, and it spread to other places. | used to know 


the tailor’s name, but I can’t think of it now. 


From Mrs. E. Riehm, Mt. Oliver: 

The real cause of the big fire at the early date was rendering fats to make 
soap, in a large black kettle used for that purpose. Katie Mogan was the 
name of the woman. Tree wood and shavings started the fire, being used to 
make fire for boiling out fat, also a large bake oven to bake bread, for boats 
coming up and down the river. Captain Elwood, who later moved to Verona, 
told me most of the houses had a ladder to get to the second floor bedrooms. 
He had a wholesale feed and grain place at 963, Liberty Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Annie Brighton lived near the point bridge with an old aunt, who was a 
washwoman. Annie work at Marvins on, Liberty Avenue. She was a kin to the 
old Lady who was the cause of the fire, the high wind did the damage. 

That was over 50 years ago. I worked in the Fancy Cake Shop at that 
time I met Annie Brighton. Few of the girls talked to her as they said her 
kin was the cause of the big Pittsburgh fire. 


From Mrs. Maude Rombach, Saltsburg: 


I remember of some of the older people telling me the lady’s name was 
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Mrs. Horne that started the fire when the kettle upset and spread the fire. I 
just can’t remember her first name. 


OTHER DESCENDANTS’ COMMENTS 


From Hervey Allen, Miami, Florida: 

I had a good many ancestors in Pittsburgh during 1845 and long before, 
The two ancestors I am putting down as my claim to membership in the De- 
scendants of Pittsburghers of 1845, are my two great grandfathers, Edward 
Allen, who was a contractor, and John Gill, who had a china store on Wood 
Street. The store burned, and I remember as a child seeing some dishes which 
the family still had which had been melted together and had been kept as 
mementoes of the great fire. John Gill afterward went into the hat business 
in Pittsburgh, and the present famous hat store on Wood Street—at least it 
was there some years ago, I forget its name—was a direct descendant of his 
business. 


From Ida Brown, Penn Township: 

My grandmother, Mrs. John Porter (Maiden name Eliza Duneseath) lived 
in the Smithfield Street District or near Hoggs’ Pond, where the Court 
House now stands. 





EI APE. 


She was to attend a carpet rag sewing party that day. However, when she | 


arrived at the party, the house was on fire and the carpet rags were thrown 
out. She also told me how the people took their household belongings along 
the canal and the wind was so strong that she saw a stack of plates lift up 
one at a time and fly into the canal. She was about fifteen years old. 


My grandfather, Thomas Brown who lived out Penn Avenue, warned his 
daughters who stayed in the house (for the fire was not coming in their 
direction) “not to take any packages or loot from any one wanting to leave 


it at their house.” The people were stealing so. 


From Dr. E. P. Cuthbert, Titusville: 


I have heard my dear Father tell several times about the beginning of that 
fire and how easily it might have been put out at the beginning. He, with 


other boys going home from school at noon for their lunch, saw the start of 
the fire. I think it was a woman with an outside fire washing, and wind blew 
embers to a shed. The group of boys ran to a volunteer fire hose house and 
helped one man, a member of that fire company, to run out the hose cart. 
When they got to a hydrant, a member of an opposition company squatted 
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on the big cap over the hydrant and prevented them attaching their hose until 
his company arrived. By then the fire had gained considerable headway. 


From Mrs. W. W. Dartnell, Gibson Mine, Bentleyville: 


My great grandfather, Rev. A. M. Bryan, and a great great grandfather, 
Martin Rahm, both lost houses in 1845. The former came to Pittsburgh in 
1830, married Elizabeth Rahm, and preached on the streets until after 800 
conversions he built a small brick church (Cumberland Presbyterian) on the 
corner of Diamond and Smithfield. A copy of a painting of this is in Rev. 
David Lang’s Shady Avenue Presbyterian Church, loaned by my Mother. 
A picture of him painted by his friend Alfred Wall was rescued from the fire 
and carried to the river. This is owned by James Redmond Murphy, P. O. 
Box 132, Mayview, Pennsylvania. Rev. Bryan made many public appeals for 
money for fire sufferers. One judge handed him $1,000 after a speech. He 
also was influential in having Pittsburgh arsenal retained. 


From Mrs. J. C. Heile, Library: 


My mother’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. George West, lived near Third and 
Ferry Street. The family consisted of my mother, a brother and an infant a 
few days old, and their parents. At first it was thought the fire might be 
extinguished before it touched their home, but as it came nearer it was decided 
to move Grandmother West and her new baby to her brother’s home in Alle- 
gheny. The home was not burned, but the moving was fatal to the mother 
and her baby. My mother was five years old at the time. When I was a child 
I remember hearing the fire bells that rang on that date in April, and mothe 
reviewed her history for that time to us children. 


From J. D. McClelland, Pittsburgh: 


My mother’s father, James Sproat, lived on South Avenue on the North 
Side, formerly Allegheny. He was a volunteer fireman and his company went 
to Pittsburgh to help fight the fire. 


From Henry Asher Phillips, Pittsburgh: 

Referring to a silver sugar bowl loaned for exhibition, Mr. Phillips de- 
scribed it as “one of a five-piece service given to owner’s grandparents, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Palmer Bakewell, as a wedding present in 1829. As their 


| . dwelling was threatened (but not destroyed) by the Fire, as a precaution, the 


service was put in a pillow case and taken to Grant’s Hill for safety. The 
pillow case and contents remained there overnight but were recovered intact 
the next day.” 
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From notes of Frank Semple (1841-1908), contributed by Frank Semple, Jr., 
Sewickley: 


At the time of the “great fire” April 10, 1845 we were living in one of 


Mrs. Burgess’s houses on the south side of Penn Street the second house east 
of Evans Alley. Semple & Barker’s Dry Goods store was consumed and I can 
remember our parlor being piled up with goods that had been brought up 
from the store. I had been at the store the previous afternoon and lost a little 
wagon filled with apples which I had been playing with and Father did not 
bring home for me. 






































SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF DESCENDANTS 


an Gl Upwards of nine hundred descendants of Pittsburghers of 1845 en- 
| rolled in the association of that name in time for listing in the souvenir 
| booklet, 4% Historical Commemoration, issued on the centennial of the 


Cc 
-o 
Bost 


Great Fire. Following is a list of those who enrolled after the printer’s 
forms had to be closed—many of them before the event, but not a few 
who, belatedly informed of the listing, wanted at least to be recorded 
in the Historical Society’s archives as members of century-old Pitts- 
burgh families: 


E Grace Hunnings (Mrs. Arch) Alston Mary McCartney (Mrs. Austin L.) 


» Leroy G. Banks George 

= Nancy B. Blair John Gormly 

® Anna Moody Browne Louise Gormly 

» Harold Christy Patricia Gormly 

© 2nd Lt. Marion Lee Christy Samuel Gormly 

)) Mrs. Anne McKnight Crampton Mrs. Margaret Stewart Gray 
) Agnes Anne Diffenbach Mrs. Margaret Stewart Gray 
© Elizabeth Osborne Hirsch Diffenbach Agnes F. P. Greer 

© Mrs. Annie S. Dilworth Helen Grimes 

} Emett Knapp Dilworth Zillah E. Grimes 

Harrison P. Dilworth II Johanna K. W. Hailman 

Es Margaret Stephanie Dilworth Sarah Hannan(Mrs, A. D.) Hamilton 
© Dorothy M. Dunlevy Robert W. Hannan 

© Eleanor Edmondson Robert W. B. Hannan 

m® Mrs. Alice M. Elder George R. Heaps 

= James F. Fawcett Agnes H. Hirsch 

© Mrs. Eugene G. Flannery Sarah Agnes Heaps Hirsch 

® Sylvia Hannan (Mrs, F. E.) Flynn E. Gertrude Johnston 

fe Marcus A. Follansbee Mrs. Ruth Mattern Jones 

4 Mary H. Follansbee Mae Thelma Land (Mrs. C. Rea) 
| Ethel Caster (Mrs. William B.) Foster Kendall 

4 John G. Frazer, Jr. Charles Harry Knake 


® Katharine Reed(Mrs. John G.)Frazer Charles Harry Knake, Jr. 
= Alma M. (Mrs. Andrew) Frishkorn Mrs. Elizabeth Straub Knake 


» Andrew Frishkorn Walter P. Knake 

| George H. Frishkorn Mrs, John C. Kohne (mée Kinzer) 
George H. Freeman Mary Louise Kouns 
Laura Jean Davis Freeman Mary Lee 
William Freeman Maj. Milton O. Lee 
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Katharine Frazer Lockhart 
Helen E. C. Logan 

Frances Ward McCandless 
Walter McClintock 

Sgt. James McClurg 

Sgt. Warren McClurg 

Berri Marguerite MacFarland 
Elizabeth Kleeb McFarland 
Kenneth T. H. McFarland, Sr. 
Capt. K. T. H. McFarland 
Kenneth T. H. McFarland III 
Margaret Lynn McFarland 
Mrs, Margaret McKinney McFarland 
Lilly McGinness 

Mary Jane McGinness 

Faith C. McKee 

Ira H. McKee 

Myrtle I. McKee 

Mrs. J. B. McKillips 

Capt. James B. McKinney 
Louise B. McKinney 

Charles McKnight 

Mary Rachel McKnight 

Robert W. McKnight 

Sally Harton Baird McKnight 
Mrs. T. B. MacMilian 
Rebecca Marchand 

Yolande Marchand 

Mary Mattern 

Emily C. Meany 

Bruce D. Millar 

Ernest Scott Miller 

Grant Robertson Miner 

Lt. Col. Donald Robinson Moore 
Donald Robinson Moore, Jr. 
Dorothy Leonard Moore 


Douglas Dunham Moore 

Janet Esch Moore 

Joseph McCreary Moore 

Lydie Swan (Mrs. Leonard Dunham) 
Moore 

Marie Esch (Mrs. Donald Robinson) 
Moore 

Fleming Nevin 

James R. Nixon 

Marcia Lee Nixon 

William H. Nixon 

Edith Portman 

Albert Hutter Ritscher II 

Frances Josephine Ritscher 

Robert Coleman Ritscher I 

William Jeffery Spahr Ritscher 

Laura Sample 

Kathryn M. Schubart 

Arthur Murtland Scully 

Mrs. F. P. Sevitee 

Blanche Thackeray Shepherd 

Florence G. Smith 

Mrs. Maurice A. Smith (#ée Keating) 

Blanche Simpson (Mrs. P. Howard) 
Sterling 

Mrs. Louise Erwin (Mrs. John Wes- 
ley) White 

Mrs. S. Rhodes Willock 

Mrs. William E. Woodwell (née 
Murtland) 

Clara E. Wright 

Hester McEldowney Wright 

Louise Wright 

Mary Richardson Wright 

Robert McEldowney Wright 
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THE FIRE CENTENNIAL EXHIBIT 


In the afternoon and evening of April 10, and for two afternoons 
and evenings thereafter, there was staged in the Historical Society’s 
building a notable exhibit of portraits and articles illustrative of prominent 
personalities and of life in general in the Pittsburgh of the 1840’s, the 
decade of the Big Fire. The exhibit would ordinarily have been kept 
intact and open to the public considerably longer, but most of the items 
shown had been borrowed, and as Mr. Siebeneck, chairman of the 1845 
Committee, explains, much of the loaned furniture was normally in 
daily use in the owners’ homes, and the cost of guarding expensive por- 
traits, silver, and other loaned treasures for a longer period would have 
been prohibitive. 

The list of exhibits published in the day’s souvenir program and 
catalogue, An Historical Commemoration, was necessarily made up 
some days before event, so it includes some items that were not actually 
shown, and does not include certain others that were. 

The following revised lists are therefore presented here as a more 


accurate and complete record of this feature of the centennial com- 
memoration. 


RELICS OF THE FIRE 


Certain of these pieces show the markings left by the straw in which they 
were packed. One account states that bales of unpacked chinaware fell from 
the third floor to the cellar of a store on Wood Street. 

Cup anp SAUCER Loaned by Mrs. Stuart Robinson 
Cup Loaned by Miss Dorothea Thompson 
Cup anp SAUCER Gift to Historical Society by Mrs. Frank C. Osburn 
Cup anp SAUCER Historical Society 
Two Piates anp Rounp Bow. Loaned by S. N. Jackson 
PLATE Historical Society 
Dinner PLATE Loaned by James Dunlap Gray 


Cup anp SAUCER Loaned by Miss Katherine May Edwards 
SmaLt Lump or Fusep Naits 


Gift to Historical Society by Dan T. and Frank A. Dickson 
71 
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Larce FramMep Mirror Loaned by L. A. Orrill 
Copper Coat Scutt ez, from the Steele home on Fourth St. 
Loaned by Miss Virginia C. Schultz 
Pair oF Brass CANDLESTICKS, 1830 Loaned by Mrs. James Hood Miller 
Pair oF SMALL Brass CanDLEsticks, dating from 1776 
Loaned by Mrs. E. Z. Smith 
FirEMAN’s UNIFORM OF THE 1840’s, consisting of red flannel shirt, red coat, 
cape painted in gold and colors, and helmet labeled Niagara 
Gifts to Historical Society by Dan T. and Frank A. Dickson 
Fire Apparatus, including such articles as: model of hose cart, Pittsburgh, 
1825; model of parade wagon, about 1835; fire bell and wooden alarm 
rattle; parade belts; hand-sewn leather buckets; fire axes; silver and 
brass trumpets; helmets with front shields of various volunteer fire com- 
panies; oil lamps and work torches; section of riveted leather hose; brass 
nozzles; and fire marks. 
Loaned by Insurance Company of North America, Philadelphia 


PORTRAITS 


Cuaries ArsuTHnot (1816-1892) Loaned by Dr. Thomas S. Arbuthnot 
Henry Batpwin (1780-1844), by G. D’Alamaine 
Loaned by Allegheny County Bar Association 
Henry BaLpwin Historical Society 
WituiaMm Penn Baum (1805-1867), by G. D’Alamaine 
Historical Society 
Mrs, Witi1am Penn Baum (Rebecca Roup) Historical Society 
James Benney (1795-1868) Loaned by Mrs. Patrick Thomson 
Mrs. James Benney (Margaret M. Doughty) 1793-1852 
Loaned by Mrs. Patrick Thomson 
GeorceE ANsHUTz Berry (1818-1907) Loaned by Mrs. George H. Flinn 
Rev. Joun Brack (1768-1849), by J. R. Lambdin 
Loaned by University of Pittsburgh 
Henry Marie BrackENRIDGE (1786-1871), by M. B. Leisser 
Loaned by Allegheny County Bar Association 
Cuarves BREWER (1784-1860) 


Loaned by Western Pennsylvania Hospital 
Mrs. CHar_es BREWER Loaned by Western Pennsylvania Hospital 
Joserpn Coitart (1787-1865) Historical Society 
Mrs. JosepH Cotrart (Jean Ritchie) Historical Society 


Mary E.izaBETH CroGHAN Loaned by Mrs. W. Barnet Wolfe 


Trevanion B. Datias (1801-1841), by A. L. Dalbey 
Loaned by Allegheny County Bar Association 


EBENEZER Denny (1761-1822) Loaned by Mrs, Harmar D. Denny 
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RosertT Dicxey (1809-1892), by Johanna Hailman 
Loaned by Robert Dickey 
Wituiam Ditwortn, Jr. (1818-1877) 
Loaned by Miss Anne H. Robinson 
Rev. Davip Ex.xiorr (1787-1874) 
Loaned by Western Theological Seminary 
WaLTEeR Forwarp (1786-1851), by J. R. Lambdin 
Historical Society 
SrEPHEN CoL.ins Fosrer (1826-1864), by G. L. Clough 
Loaned by Carnegie Institute 
Josepx Gazzam, M.D. (1796-1863) Historical Society 
SaMUEL GorMLy (1801-1871) Loaned by Samuel Gormly 
Grorce W. Haitman (1836-1878), by Jasper Lawman 
Loaned by George L. Hailman 
Tuomas Hanna (1785-1853), by J. R. Lambdin 
Loaned by Miss Alice Gray 
Rev. Francis Herron (1774-1860) 
Loaned by Western Theological Seminary 
WituiaMm A, Herron (1821-1899) Historical Society 
CaTHERINE McELueny Ho tpsuip (1778-1848) 
Loaned by H. K. Siebeneck 
Josepu Horne (1826-1892) Loaned by Chamber of Commerce 
Rev. Wittiam D. Howarp (1814-1876) 
Loaned by William Howard Ryail 
Tuomas M. Howe (1808-1877) Loaned by Chamber of Commerce 
Mrs. JosepH R. Hunter, by J. R. Lambdin 
Loaned by Miss Cornelia Clapp of Bedford, N. Y. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN JONES (1824-1903) Loaned by Duquesne Club 
Hucu Davipson King (1807-1863) Historical Society 
Cuarves Locxuart (1818-1900) Loaned by Chamber of Commerce 


Witson McCanptess (1810-1882), by S. F. King 
Loaned by Allegheny County Bar Association 


Jonas Roup McCuintock, M.D. (1808-1879), by J. R. Lambdin 
Loaned by Mrs. Walter S. Straub 


Mrs, Jonas Roup McCuintock (Rachel Ball Graham) 
Loaned by Mrs. Walter S. Straub 


Joun McFapen (1801-1851) Loaned by Mrs. Robert R. Gordon 
Satty McKEE Historical Society 


CarnarineE McCiurc McKnicut (Mrs. John Z. Speer) AND BROTHERS 
Witutim McKnicut III anp JosepH McKnicut, Jr., by Trevor 
McClurg Loaned by Mrs. William H. Mercur 
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Joseph McKnicut ( ? -1872) anp Mrs. JosepH McKnicur (Margaret 
Acheson), by Trevor McClurg 
Loaned by Mrs. William H. Mercur 


James MarsHaty (1803 ? —1869) 
Loaned by Farmers Deposit National Bank 


Tuomas MarsHacy (1819-1898), by Jasper Lawman 
Loaned by Allegheny County Bar Association 


Tuomas MELton (1813-1908), by Theobald Chartran 
Loaned by Allegheny County Bar Association 


Peter Mowry, M.D. (1770-1833) Historical Society 
Patrick Mutvany (1792-1854) Loaned by Frederick A. Ulam 
Mrs. Patrick Mutvany (Ellanor Fortune) Loaned by Frederick A. Ulam 


Rev. Joun W. Nevin (1803-1886) 
Loaned by Western Theological Seminary 


Rr. Rev. Micnaer O’Connor (1810-1872) .. Loaned by Mercy Hospital 


James O’Hara (1753-1819), by H. Brereton 
Loaned by Mrs. Harmar D. Denny 


Mary Carson O’Hara Loaned by Mrs. Harmar D. Denny 
Rev. WituiaM A. Passavant (1821-1894) Loaned by Passavant Hospital 
Joun Pacmer Pears (1809-1874) Loaned by Thomas C, Pears Ill 
SaraH Ormssy Puituips (1803-1885) Loaned by Miss Mary Burgwin 
Isaac R. Reese (1821-1908), by John G. Hammer Historical Society 
D. H. Rippre, D.D. Loaned by University of Pittsburgh 
James Ross (1762-1847) Historical Society 
Cox. Jonas Roup (1760-1857) Loaned by Mrs. Walter S. Straub 
Mary CrocHan SCHENLEY (1826-1903) Loaned by Carnegie Institute 
Cuartes B. Scutty (1821-1874) Loaned by Charles S. Manning 


James O’Hara Scutry (1816-1859) 
Loaned by Miss Margaret T. Scully 
Marion McDowE tt Scutty (1826-1890) 
Loaned by Mrs. Emma Robertson Hurtt 
Cares SHALER (1788-1869), by Anna Woodward 
Loaned by Allegheny County Bar Association 
Georce Suiras, Jr. (1832-1924), by A. L. Dalbey 
Loaned by Allegheny County Bar Association 
Joun H. SHoENBERGER (1810-1889), by Thomas Sully 
Loaned by St. Margaret Memorial Hospital 
Epwin M. Stanton (1814-1869), by M. B. Leisser 
Loaned by Allegheny County Bar Association 
James P. Srerretr (1822-1901), by Charles Walz 
Loaned by Allegheny County Bar Association 
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Rev. JosepH Stockton (1779-1832) 

Loaned by Western Theological Seminary 
Rev. Exisua P. Swirr (1792-1865) 

Loaned by Western Theological Seminary 


Jane Gray SwissHeLM (1815-1884), (self-portrait) Historical Society 
Mrs. Joun THaw Historical Society 
Wittiam THaw (1818-1889) Loaned by Downtown Branch Y.M.C.A. 
Josian R. Wexpin (1811-1872) Loaned by H. Lee Mason 


Wittiam Wirkins (1779-1865), by A. F. King 
Loaned by Allegheny County Bar Association 


IVORY TYPES AND MINIATURES 


Mayor Wiiuiam CroGHan Loaned by Mrs. Harmar D. Denny 
EBENEZER Denny, first mayor of Pittsburgh 
Loaned by Mrs. Harmar D. Denny 
Wituiam H. Howarp, mayor of Pittsburgh, 1845 
Presented to Historical Society by Mrs. Frank C. Osburn 
Tuomas M. Howe Loaned by Mrs. Hutton Kennedy 
Joun McFappen, early Pittsburgh silversmith 
Loaned by Mrs. Stuart Robinson 


GeneraL James O’Hara Loaned by Mrs. Harmar D. Denny 
James O’Hara Scu.y Loaned by Miss Margaret Townsend Scully 
Joun Desmonp ScuLLY AND His WIFE Marion McDowe ut Scutty, by 

T. H. Stevenson, 1844 Loaned by Charles S. Manning 
Peter SpanR—silhouette Loaned by Miss Ethel Spahr Ritscher 
Mrs. Peter SpaHR—silhouette Loaned by Miss Ethel Spahr Ritscher 
Dr. Wittiam AlkeEN Warp Loaned by Miss Gertrude Smith 

DAGUERREOTYPES 

CurisTiAN ANSHUTZ Loaned by Marcellin C. Adams 


Georce Funston, in costume as captain of the Neptune Fire Company 
Loaned by Mrs. Richard Hirsch 
Mrs. Mary HumMMEL KaERCHER 
Presented to Historical Society by Miss Emma Florence Thumm 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND OTHER LIKENESSES 


Mrs, JosepH ALEXANDER Loaned by Miss Ethel Spahr Ritscher 
Joun Dunzap (1818?—1892) Loaned by James Dunlap Gray 
GaBEL Famity Loaned by Mrs. Lulu Gabel Giese 
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Wituiam H. Howarp, mayor of Pittsburgh in 1845 
Gift to Historical Society by Mrs. Frank C. Osburn 


Gerorce NEGLEY Loaned by Miss Georgiana Negley 

Mayor Generar James Scotr Necuey (1826-1901), a bas-relief bust 
Historical Society 

Marcaret Uppecrarr Ropcers Gift of Josephine Mattern 


Mrs. Joun H. SHOENBERGER (Margaret Cust) 
Loaned by St. Margaret Memorial Hospital 


LEMUEL SPAHR Loaned by Miss Ethel Spahr Ritscher 
Rev. Georce Uprotp, D.D. Loaned by Trinity Cathedral 


OTHER PICTURES 


LarcE Puorocrapn, “Pennsylvan,” homestead of Asa P. Cxixps 

Loaned by Miss Helen Clay Frick 
PainTING, old Allegheny City Hall Historical Society 
Currier Print, the Pittsburgh Fire of 1845 Historical Society 


LirHoGRAPH, three views of the Pittsburgh Fire of 1845 
Loaned by Paul James Baum 


PaintinG, the Pittsburgh Fire of 1845, from Birmingham, by William 
Coventry Wall Loaned by Carnegie Institute 


PaintinG, the Pittsburgh Fire of 1845, from Boyd’s Hill, by William 
Coventry Wall Loaned by Carnegie Institute 


Paintinc, “Man Pulling on Boots,” by David Blythe 
Loaned by Donald C. Scully 


PainTING, untitled, by David Blythe Historical Society 
AUDUBON PRINT Loaned by Mrs. Charles Wharton 
AUDUBON PRINT Loaned by Mrs, George I. Holdship 


PRINTED MATTER 


InviraTions to soirees of the William Penn, Neptune, and Viligant fire com- 


panies, 1848, 1849, 1851 Gifts of Dan T. and Frank A. Dickson 


Roster of officers of the Niagara Fire Co., 1845, in gilt print 
Gift of Dan T. and Frank A. Dickson 


Menu of the Exchange Hotel, Pittsburgh, 1843 


Gift of Burton Mustin 
NEwsPaAPER Pace containing report of John Davitt, treasurer of Allegheny 
County, for the year 1845 Gift of Mrs. Thomas R. Hartley 
FoL_pER showing the Monongahela House of 1845 
Loaned by William G. Johnston Company 
First Eprrions of Stephen Foster songs 
Loaned by Miss Margaret Townsend Scully 
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SMALL HyMNBooK OF 1844 Loaned by George L. Hailman 


Pace FROM “GAZETTE AND ADVERTISER” of April 12, 1845, containing ac- 
counts of the fire Loaned by Miss Sarah McClelland 


PAMPHLET containing address delivered by Dr. David H. Riddle at Western 
University in 1846 Loaned by Dr. Harry A. Riddle 


MANUSCRIPTS 


LeTrer written by Mrs. James Lee of South Camden, N. J., on April 22, 
1845 Loaned by Miss Lily Lee Nixon 
LETTER written by James H. McClelland of Pittsburgh on April 27, 1845 
Loaned by Mrs. W. S. Sutton 

LetTer written by John R. Banks, a student at Western University, on 
April 12, 1845 Historical Society 
Minute Book of the Neptune Fire Company, 1845 Historical Society 
Account Book of the Bank of Pittsburgh, a survival of the fire along with 
other early records of the bank Historical Society 


HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT AND PERSONAL EFFECTS. 


With a few exceptions, these articles were in use in Pittsburgh homes 
during the period, 1800 to 1850. 
Intaip Tase that belonged to General James O’Hara before 1819 
Loaned by Mrs. Harmar D. Denny 
Cuan from the home of Mrs. William Bakewell, daughter of Rev. Alan 
D. Campbell, D.D. Loaned by Gifford K. Wright 
Drop Lear Taste, Duncan Phyfe style 
Loaned by Mrs. George 1. Holdship 
SEwinG Tas_e from the William H. Smith home 
Loaned by Mrs. E. Z. Smith 
Four Sipe Cuarrs from the Thomas Hanna home (Allegheny) 
Loaned by Mrs. Douglas Stewart 
Coroniat Tasie that belonged to Mrs. John C. McCombs, daughter of Rev. 
Elisha P. Swift, D.D. Loaned by Gifford K. Wright 
Sewinc Tape that belonged to the Pears family 
Loaned by Mrs. James McClelland 
SETTEE, with rattan seat, from the Stanton Heights Croghan—Schenley sum- 
mer home, “Picnic” 
Loaned by Miss Elizabeth Braun and Mrs. Arthur Braun 
GareLec TaBxeE with spool legs, from the home of Mrs. John Kerr, daugh- 
ter of Rev. Alan D. Campbell, D.D. Loaned by Gifford K. Wright 
Sewinc TaBie Loaned by George L. Hailman 
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Carp TaBLE, drop-leaf, that belonged tot he Bakewell family 


Loaned by Mrs. George 1. Holdship 


Cuest or Drawers used in Pittsburgh since 1835 
Loaned by William E. Schoyer 


PepestaL Marsie Top Pier Tasie from the house formerly on the site 


of the Pitt Stadium Loaned by Colonial Art Furniture Company 
PepestaL Carp TABLE Loaned by George L. Hailman 
Earty Victorian SEWING TABLE Loaned by Miss Anne H. Robinson 


Cuair that belonged to the Pears family 
Loaned by Mrs. James McClelland 


PepestaL RosEwoop CrawFoot Sipe TaBLe that belonged to Mrs. Rees 
Cadwalder Townsend before 1820 
Loaned by Miss Margaret Townsend Scully 


Sma.Lu SipE TaBLe of about 1840, hand-turned in the wagon shop of Peter 


Harvy Loaned by Mrs. S. N. Benham 
Mare Desk witu Booxcase Top from “Tower Hill,” home of Judge 
Breading in Fayette County Loaned by Mrs. Edward Henesey 


Mapte Top TaB te, with roses carved on legs 
Loaned by Miss Marcella Lutton 


NEEDLE Point Foor Sroot from the George A. Berry home 
Loaned by Mrs. George Flinn 
Two Soras of about 1825, from the residence of Thomas Hanna 
Loaned by Mrs. Douglas Stewart 


SHorT—LEGGED CHIPPENDALE Cuair given by Dr. Joseph Priestley to Nancy 
Campbell Grier, wife of Rev. Isaac Grier 
Loaned by Mrs. Charles Wharton 


Marsie Top ConsoLe Loaned by Mrs. Douglas Stewart 


Carp Tase used in the home of Benjamin Bakewell 
Loaned by Gifford K. Wright 


“BoNEBREAKER” Bicycve of 1845, with high front wheel 
Historical Society 
SMALL Piano brought over the mountains to Pittsburgh by the Butler family 


in 1791 Historical Society 
Iron Woopv—Burninc Stove made at the Westmoreland Furnace near 
Laughlintown Historical Society 


Carvep Sipe Cuair that belonged to the Friend family 
Loaned by Mrs. Patrick H. Thomson 


Sewinc Taste from “Friendship Hill,” home of Albert Gallatin in Fayette 


County Loaned by Mrs. James I. Kay 
Love Sear that was in Houston home on Smithfield Street at the time of the 
fire Loaned by Mrs. Charles W. Houston 


Stant—Top Desk built for James Boyer by J. Huey and dated 1808 
Loaned by Henry King Siebeneck 
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Sip—E CHAIR Loaned by Mrs. Elmer D. Harshbarger 
Sine Cuair used in Allegheny County 
Loaned by Mrs. Elmer D. Harshbarger 
Rocxinc Cuair that belonged to Mr. and Mrs. James E. Fleming; made in 
Pittsburgh and saved from the fire Loaned by Andrew Ross Holmes 
Rocxinc Cuair of Ebenezer Denny, first mayor of Pittsburgh 
Historical Society 
Desk used in Pittsburgh by John Thaw Historical Society 
Carvep Sipe Cuair that belonged to the Sellers family 
Loaned by Mrs. Patrick H. Thomson 
SmaL_ Sora from “Tower Hill,” Fayette County 
Loaned by Mrs. Edward Henesey 
Smatt Writinc Desk given to John D. Scully by Capt. Edward W. H. 
Schenley in 1849 Loaned by Charles S. Manning 
“Curr Mine” Sitver made by J. B. McFadden & Co. in Pittsburgh, 1849, 
from silver taken from the first copper mine opened on Lake Superior 
about 1840. Presented by Charles Avery to Mrs. Thomas Howe: 
Tray engraved with a wild-life scene of early western Pennsylvania 
Loaned by Mrs. Hutton Kennedy 
Coffee urn, teapot, sugar bowl, and cream pitcher 
Loaned by Mrs. Charles Brown 
Si-ver CorrerE Por anv Sucar Bowt that belonged to Mrs. James O’Hara 
Loaned by Mrs. Harmar D. Denny 
Cream PitcuHer, Paul Revere style, that belonged to Gen. James O’Hara 
Loaned by Mrs. Harmar D. Denny 


Si.ver Tea Ser of six pieces that belonged to the Josiah King family. This 
silver was placed in a trunk during the fire and later found across 
the river. Loaned by Mrs. Albert B. Shultz 


Sitver Sucar Bow. witn Lip that belonged to Mrs. John Palmer Bakewell 
Loaned by Henry Asher Phillips 


Loaned by Mrs. E. Z. Smith 
Pain oF SHEFFIELD CanDLEsticxs that belonged to Mrs. Rees Jones 


Loaned by Mrs. James H. Reed 


SILVER made by early silversmiths of Pittsburgh 

Table— and teaspoons made by John McFadden 
Teaspoons made by Wilson 
Table— and teaspoons made by John Stevenson 

Loaned by Mrs. Patrick H. Thomson 
Large soup ladle made by J. Luckey. On the handle appears the fol- 
lowing inscription: “Presented by the Agricultural Society of Alle- 
gheny County, Pa., in the Year 1821 to Mrs. A. Darlington as a 
premium for the best Domestick Carpet.” Historical Society 


Pair oF EncuisH Vases wiTH Ficures Loaned by Miss Marie Dermitt 


Sirver Butter Disy wit Cover 
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Limoces Vase that belonged to Mrs. George A. Berry 
Loaned by Mrs. George H. Flinn 


Pain oF Openwork Cuina Fruit Hovpers that belonged to Mrs. George 
A. Berry Loaned by Mrs. George H. Flinn 
Pair oF Gi_pep Pewrer Vaszs presented to Mrs. Charles B. Scully by Capt. 
Edward W. H. Schenley Loaned by Charles S. Manning 
Ciock, the first brought over the Alleghenies, belonged to Gen. James 
O’Hara Loaned by Mrs. Harmar D. Denny 
Tempe Crock, a wedding gift to Mary Holdship King, 1832. Saved from 
the fire of 1845 Loaned by Henry King Siebeneck 
Partan Marsie Crock that belonged to Mrs. John P. Bakewell. Saved from 
the fire of 1845 Loaned by Henry A. Phillips 
Cock that was carried from the Thaw home across the Smithfield St. bridge 
by John Thaw, who was the last person on the bridge before it fell into 
the river Loaned by Miss Dorothea Thompson 
Parr oF Larce SHEFFIELD Storm Lamps (1819) that belonged to Gen. 
James O’Hara Loaned by Mrs. Harmar D. Denny 
Pair oF Brass CANDELABRA, a wedding gift to Mary Holdship King, 1832. 
Saved from the fire of 1845 Loaned by Henry King Siebeneck 
Pair oF Brass CANDELABRA WITH PRisMs Loaned by Mrs. E. Z. Smith 
Lowestorr PiatreR AND Four Puares that belonged to Mary Carson 
O’Hara Loaned by Mrs. W. Barnet Wolfe 
Cuina Pate anp SuGar Bow. from the home of General James O’Hara 
Loaned by Charles S. Manning 
Larce Wuire Guiazep PircHer Loaned by Miss Ida F. Armstrong 
Larce Porcetain PLatTerR (1797) that belonged to the O’Hara family 
Loaned by Carnegie Institute 
Beician CHAMPAGNE GLAss, one of a set used by Gen. O’Hara in dining 
Louis Philippe and brother, 1797 
Loaned by Miss Margaret Townsend Scully 
Gos.tet anp Wine Gtasses of early Pittsburgh glass, a wedding gift to 
Mr. and Mrs. Harmar Denny Scully in 1849 
Loaned by Miss Margaret Townsend Scully 
PressEp Grass CompoTtiEr “Rebecca at the Well,” made by Bakewell & Pears, 
1858 Loaned by Henry King Siebeneck 
Cur Grass Sucar Bow. made by Bakewell Glass Co. and presented to 
Major Asher Phillips Loaned by Henry A. Phillips 
Guass Bowt that belonged to Miss Margaret Brown 
Loaned by Mrs. John F. Biddle 
Coverep Grass Fruit Dis, 1825 Loaned by Henry King Siebeneck 


PewTer CorFeE Pot, pewter egg container, two pewter whale oil lamps, 
and iron letter scale Loaned by Mrs. Edward Henesey 


Horse Pisror, 1818 Loaned by Henry K. Siebeneck 
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PisroL, 18th century, long barrel Loaned by Henry K. Siebeneck 
Two Sewinc Birps: Bird opens beak when tail is pressed; material to be 
sewed is then inserted in beak Loaned by Mrs. E. Z. Smith 
SHELL Tea Cappy Loaned by Henry King Siebeneck 
Pewrer Sicn: “H. Oliver’s Saddlery—Warehouse, Wood Street” 
Loaned by Henry Oliver Evans 
Two Lace Coacu Parasoxs: with folding handles of ivory 
Loaned by Mrs. Edward Henesey 
Two Winter Bonnets that belonged to Mrs. Duncan Dallas 
Loaned by Mrs. William M. Duff 
Quit made by Mrs. Joseph Alexander 
Loaned by Mrs. Ethel Spahr Ritscher 
Quitt made by the ladies of First Presbyterian Church of Allegheny City in 
1843 and presented to the lender’s grandmother, then married to a 
frontier preacher in Indiana. The squares of the quilt were autographed, 
the names of the ladies being: Mary S. Anderson, Hannah Cameron, 
Margaret Campbell, Mary Campbell, Sarah Campbell, Mary Jane Down- 
ing, Eliza A. Graham, Jane L. G , Clarissa Hannon, Hannah McD. 
Harrison, Eliza F. Irwin, Jane Irwin, Mathilda Jane Irwin, Joyce, 
Mary Kerwin, Ann Knox, Martha Knox, Jane A. McGahan (?), Sarah 
H. McGonnigle, Eliza J. Patterson, Mary H. Stewart, Eliza Wiley, 
Susan Wiley Loaned by Gifford K. Wright 
HANDKERCHIEF marked Rebecca Roup (Mrs. William Baum) 
Presented to Historical Society by Paul J. Baum 
Cora, CrePe Emproiperep SHawi that belonged to Mrs. James Benney, Jr. 
Loaned by Mrs. Patrick H. Thomson 
Wuire Lace SHawt that belonged to Priscilla Benney Sellers 
Loaned by Mrs. Patrick H. Thomson 
PaisLey SHAWL that belonged to Mrs. Rees Cadwalader Townsend 
Loaned by Miss Margaret Townsend Scully 
Piece oF EMBROIDERED VALANCE from a four-poster bed used in Pittsburgh 
in 1845 Loaned by Miss Lily Lee Nixon 
Dark Rep Sirk Suawt that belonged to Mrs. Shepley R. Holmes and was 
saved from the fire Loaned by Marcellin C. Adams 
Basy CLorues, an embroidered dress and a bonnet, that belonged to Alfred 
P, Anshutz, and were saved from the fire 
Loaned by Marcellin C. Adams 
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The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 


Everyone interested in the history of Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania is 
to join this organization, and a simple application or request for 


ition addressed to its office opens the way. 


ver, to both members and friends of the society is open the privilege 


iding much-needed material as well as moral support for the increas- 


NTE 


fective public service the society seeks to render—to members through 


ent under classifications calling for more than the minimum annual 


: f id to both through gifts or bequests. 
easurable would be the effect of a single substantial contribution 
rd endowment of the society—this century-old but as yet practically 
wed medium for the expression of the community’s regard for its 


ical heritage. Bequests may be worded simply as follows: 
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I hereby give and bequeath to the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania in the city of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the sum of 


dollars. 








